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THE MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS 


include over two hundred titles, covering all the re- 
quired supplementary material for high school 
English courses. A special feature is the constantly 
increasing list of modern works. 


Poetry Biography Essays Oratory 
History Drama Mythology Fiction 


UNIFORM PRICE $.48 


Send for the Contents Catalogue and the 

Outline for Literature by Years, (Course 

of Study in English, Department of Public 
Instruction.) 


THE MODERN READER’S SERIES 


Selections from the best literature, both classic 
and modern, to meet the new tendencies in sup- 
plementary reading for high schools. Novels, poetry, 
drama, biography. Among the most recent titles are 


Dumas: THE THREE MUSKETEERS (Abridged) 
Dickens: DAVID COPPERFIELD (Abridged) 
Cervantes: DON QUIXOTE 


UNIFORM PRICE, Cloth bound $ .80 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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The University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Session 


1926 


June 28 Six Weeks 


The Summer program of professional and academic courses for 
Teachers, Supervisors and School Administrators is intended to meet cer- 
tificate needs, to permit a proper selection of courses leading to the under- 
graduate and graduate degrees, and to present the latest accepted teaching 
methods. 

The superior cultural, social, and recreational advantages add the 
other factors necessary to professional growth. 

For preliminary announcement containing list of courses, address 


August 6 


Director, Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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1926 1926 


Summer School 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


For Teachers, Prospective Teachers and 
College Students. 


Courses leading to the completion of the 
two-year plan, the three-year plan and the 
degree in education. Regular courses lead- 
ing to degrees in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Graduate courses leading to the Master’s 
Degree. Special courses for those interested 
in platoon schools. 


Departments Offering Courses 


Mathematics Psychology Education 
ethods Political Science Art 

Sociology Physical Education History 

English Music Public Speaking 


Biology Journalism Graduate Dep't 


Specialists from the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation will offer courses in Industrial and Sec- 
ondary Education. 


For catalog address Dean W. J. Bankes 
Director of Summer School 




















The N. E. A. 


Convention in Philadelphia 
will not interfere with 
your attending 


Penn State 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 13 


An illustrated catalog ready in March 
All of the Old and Some New Features 


AN UNIQUE COMBINATION OF 


Mountain Resort and 
Summer School 


For information address 


Will Grant Chambers 
Director of Summer Session 
State College, Pa. 
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SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: June 21-July 30 


A LARGE variety of courses of undergraduate and graduate grade will be offered for 
regular college students, teachers, supervisors and administrators. 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 

A public school in regular session for observation and demonstration purposes 

A very complete offering in most departments of instruction. 

A Modern Language School and French House in which only French and Spanish 
are spoken. 

Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 


For literature address: The Registrar 
Cleveland School of Education Building Cleveland, Ohio 




















THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 


The Sole Sickness and Accident Organization in Pennsylvania 
which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Department made an examination of the Association’s 
accounts on October 1, 1925. Read what the Examiners say in their report to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 


“A survey of the list of Officers and Directors discloses the fact that they 
are scholars and educators in their particular professions. The presence of such 
high type individuals as officers of the Association speaks the fact that the Asso- 
ciation is well managed.” 


“We find the Association in a healthy financial condition. The facts neces- 
sary for a complete and thorough examination were easily accessible. The inter- 
ests of the membership were zealously guarded by the management and all assist- 
ance necessary was cheerfully given your Examiners in the course of this exam- 
ination. 


Enough Said. What more could be said? If you have this splendid protection now, 
be sure to KEEP IT. If you are still without it, you will be happier to have it. Why 
not get it AT ONCE? 


WRITE TODAY. THERE IS NO HARM IN GETTING ACQUAINTED. 
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Some of the Reasons for the Success of 


The Story Hour Series 


1. The basis of the Story Hour Series is the child’s love for a story. 


2. The Story Hour Series teaches the child to extract thought from the printed page— 
- the ultimate purpose of the teaching of reading. 


3. The child’s vocabulary is enriched naturally and gradually without special effort being 


given to the study of vocabulary. 


4. The clear type, scientifically graded in size from the primer to the last book in the 
Series, is appreciated by all experienced teachers. 


5. The attractiveness of the pictures in subject and in coloring not only appeals to the child 


but also helps to create a feeling for beauty. 


6. The Series as a whole produces in pupils a genuine love of good reading. 


Story Hour Readers Revised 
Primer, $.60; Book One, $.60; Book Two, $.72; Book Three, $.76; Manual, $1.00 


Story Hour Readings 


Fourth Year, $.80; Fifth Year, $.88; Sixth Year, $.88; Seventh Year, $.92; Eighth Year, $.92; 
Manual (4th, 5th and 6th Years,) $1.00; Manual (7th and 8th Years,) $1.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 





























Elizabethtown College 


Located along the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


A STRONG SMALL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited 


THE LAST CALL FOR SPRING 
NORMAL SESSION 
Six weeks—May 3 to June 12, 1926 

Regular college entrance requirements strictly 
demanded. 

Eight semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed as follows: 

Every one may enter two three semester hour courses and 

one two semester hour course. To all who maintain a 

grade of 85 per cent in the two major courses the additional 

two semester hours, making a total of eight semester hours, 

may be earned. 

A final opportunity for teachers in service to 
do goad work. 

Write for Spring Normal Bulletin at once. 


SUMMER SESSION NINE WEEKS 
June 14 to August 13, 1926 
Regular college entrance requirements must 
be met. 
Twelve semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed. 
Strong faculty. General and Commercial 
Education Courses. Major courses in senior 
educational subjects. Beautiful shady campus. 
Large athletic field with expansive lake. Home- 
like school of fine professional atmosphere. 
REGULAR SESSION—THIRTY-SIX WEEKS 
Write for Bulletin at once. 
President of Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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New Volume in the 
Woodburn and Moran History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


_ This new volume in this nation-wide se- 
ries presents hero stories of the early explor- 
ers and pioneers with the same dramatic viv- 
idness which characterizes the series. Au- 
thentic and impartial. (4th year.) 


Other Volumes in the series: 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th yr.) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY (6th yr.) 

ELEMENTARY AMERICAN 
(7th and 8th yrs.) 

THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th yr. 
and Jr. H. S.) 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH -SERIES 


All branches of spoken and written Eng- 
lish are taught from one volume as one sub- 
ject. A book for each year, beginning with 
the fourth. 


HISTORY 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WINSTON — 
we NS, wl JONES AND SLEMAN’S 
bya —. of its Modern World Setting 


Textbook Commission ,'.! 


ADOPTED 


December 4, 1925 


HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


BOOK I—PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES 
BOOK II—REGIONS AND TRADE 
for exclusive use for five years 


Are you using 
Human Geography? 


Send for illustrated literature 
describing this excellent series 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 























American History 





Consists of a series of twenty-nine 
biographical chapters featuring distin- 
guished foreign characters of the past 
two hundred years. The lives and ac- 
complishments of these eminent persons 
reveal their influence on United States 
history. The approved biographical 
method not only animates historical 
events, but also quickens an interest in 
the important personal traits of those 
who have dominated world affairs since 
1715. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















FOR TEXTBOOKS 








Es C ie in class room 
problems ideas for holidays 


pen of art work and 
similar pr — should 
write tot 


American Art Aid 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY / 4 
CALIFORNIA 


PedroJ lemosand ‘Y 
John T Lemos Directors kl 

















Europe 1926 


The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 


palin Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
Nerth Cape, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 

















Name and 
Address printed FREE 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 
Smooth writing surface large sheets 
: Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive 
gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. 
rtone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts 
Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 Envelopes $1.00 
Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 
Lower thanstore prices for unprinted kind 
Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outside U.S. your money back if not highly pleased. 
Silvertone Stationery Co., 26 Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 
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A CUNARD Trip to Europe! 


Put your vacation money into a European trip this year! 


Cunard, through inauguration of the new Tourist Third Cabin, has 
made this easy for you. There is nothing like a sea voyage for real 
rest, recreation and invigorating change. 


. MAY 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


~just before and after the rush of the season- 
an ideal time for just such a trip/ 


Make your decision now 


“TRAVEL COMFORTABLY 


4a CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 
Sailings May I1* to September 252 


The accommodations consist of specially reserved, comfortable, roomy, well- 
ventilated Third Cabin staterooms for 2 or 3 persons; many baths; spacious 
dining halls—an abundance of excellent food; plenty of deck space. 


Large Series of Attractive Tours of varying durations and rates 


pays all transportation and hotel pays for a short tourof Great Britain, 
$298>° charges on a trip of about thirty days, $3 535° Ireland and parts of the Continent. 
including Paris, Brussels and London. Wide choice of itineraries. 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London— Transatlantic Round Trip Fare, $290 up 


A new Cunard Transatlantic Service, with regular sailings every other week till the 
first of May and every Saturday thereafter, by fast fleet of modern, oil-burning 
Cunarders. The maximum of comfort in accommodations, equipment and service. 


Full i : t- 
ull information gladly furnished upon reques Travel by she 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines P=}: N42 mcuway 


It Costs No More 
25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies E& 
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Temple University 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone, Columbia 7600 
College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 
Second semester begins 
February 8, 1926 


‘SEND FOR BULLETIN 














Join Our 


European Summer School 


Travel with University leaders 
in England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, and other 
countries. Parties sail from 
New York June 5 to July 3. 
Return early in September. 


Until March 15, fifty scholar- 
ships to teachers to reduce cost 
of travel. 


Write for our European 
Summer School Announcement 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








February Projects 
Need Color 


FoR so short a month, February sug- 
gests many colorful projects to develop 
in the handwork classes. 


Patriotic designs, valentines, booklets of 
famous men can be made attractive with 
““CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon. For black- 
board work and decorations, white and 
colored blackboard chalk make the month 
significant. 


“‘PERMA” Pressed Crayon satisfies the 
needs of the intermediate and upper grades. 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors are inviting 
for use in all grades. 
Samples on Request 


Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 
Winter contains February suggestions 
for each grade. We will gladly send 
you your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 


41 East 42¥§ 
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National Education Handbook Series 





Handbook of Suggestions and 
Course of Study for Subnor- 
mal Children 


By MOSSIE D. HOLMES 
Supervisor, and Special Class Teachers, in Collaboration 


Introduction by HENRIETTA V. RACE, Ph.D. 
Director, Bureau of Educational and Psychological Re- 
search, Youngstown Public Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 


This Is an opportune book. It comes just as many of 
the states are passing laws and making appropriations 
for the education of handicapped children. 





The plan of procedure has been four years in the 
making and is the work of teachers and supervisor in 
an unprejudiced attitude, studying the abilities of five 
hundred subnormal children, trying out a pr 
course, revising, cutting and adding to, as these children 
were able to accomplish the work, so that it is built on 
actual accomplishment of subnormal children. The plan 
is that of the project. 

The book contains provision for classification, daily 
programs, special reports to parents, plans for academic 
work suitable for subnormal children, methods of = 
ing, lists of suitable textbooks and supplementary boo 
lists of helpful books for teachers, studies in Bis ong 
plans for health education, yor nd training, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS; such as, basketry, raffia work, weav- 
ing, paper construction, carpentry, cooking, sewing, laun- 
dry work, etc., with detailed instructions for making 
many valuable articles. Carefully worked out practical 
lists = equipment, such as tools and working materials 
are given. 


PRICE $1.50 





National Publishing Society 
Mountain Lake Park + Maryland 
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“I’m not a fussy teacher,’’ she said, ‘‘but I do like 
a little vitality in my books.’’ And she promptly 
voted for 


Potter—Jeschke— Gillet 
ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


No series has achieved more successfully the creation 
of situations which lead the pupil to express his ideas 
spontaneously. The Correct Usage drills and Correct 
Use exercises are natural devices for making correct, 
formal grammar a habit. 





GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Everyday Arithmetic 
Hoyt-Peet 


Characteristics of a Modern Arithmetic Series 


Related Processes. The fundamental processes must be taught with each 
number as it is presented; not addition and subtraction with a few num- 
bers, followed by multiplication and division. 


Presentation of New Difficulties. Osburn says (Corrective Arithmetic, page 
69) ‘‘Present the examples in such order that one new difficulty and only 
one is presented at a time.”’ 


Diagnostic Tests and Remediai Material. Tests must be devised to check 
weaknesses in number combinations, types of difficulties in long division, 
fractions and decimals; and specific work must be provided to correct these 
weaknesses. 


Life Applications. Problems must be taken from the everyday environment of 
pupils and from the social and industrial world for which they are preparing. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


16 East 40th Street New York City 
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The Possibilities of Conventions* 


JESSIE GRAY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AM to have the privilege of speaking to 

you tonight on the possibilities of conven- 

tions; a topic that we could not exhaust 
in centuries, for the growth of democracy it- 
self has been the outcome of conventions, of 
people gathering together to discuss mutual 
needs, mutual aims or purposes, to pledge 
united strength in order to promote the com- 
mon welfare, to provide for the common de- 
fense, to realize a more perfect union—pro- 
fessionally as well as politically. This may 
be accomplished when people think out their 
own salvation, but never when others think it 
out for them! To make the world safe for 
democracy, we must make democracy safe for 
the world. Democracy is a great human force, 
and conventions are merely theconcentration or 
focusing of that force (whether mental, mor- 
al or physical) to accomplish the group aim. 

Greater ultimate good for humanity has 
been wrought by the honest mistakes of a 
group, than by the splendid and _ isolated 
achievement of the individual. That to me is 
one lesson in the Idylls of the King. King 
Arthur had conquered all his moral moun- 
tains. But he lost Guinevere and all his 
knights and so the greater service for the king- 
dom failed. The isolated act develops the single 
individual, the group action dedicates personal 
ability to the unselfish, generous, humani- 
tarian brotherliness that shall make “man to 
man the world o’er, brothers be, for a’ that 
and a’ that!” 

An organization represents the wealth of 
the group—not of necessity the financial 
wealth—but the composite mental, moral and 
spiritual wealth of the members. As in a bank, 
so in an organization—the more we put in, the 
larger our assets, the larger our bank ac- 
count; on the other hand the more we take 
out, the less our assets, the poorer we be- 
come; the less and less our balance becomes 
till the fatal financial edict “No funds” makes 
our demands on it futile. 


* Address delivered before tthe general session of the 
. S. E. A. at Scranton, Pa., December 29, 1925. 
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In all great relationships in life, this is 
equally true, in friendship, in love, in family 
life, in spiritual life. The greater the friend- 
ship, the greater the love; the greater the de- 
votion, the greater adoration,—the greater the 
personal account in the bank of friendship, 
love, family and spirit. 

We all know people who put more, infinitely 
more, into their treasure house than they ever 
take out. We call them friends, sweethearts, 
mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, ministers. 
The ideal being that as we grow we must learn 
to minister, as friend, sweetheart, mother, 
father, and not demand too much ministering 
from others. This way of giving life is gain- 
ing it. Each generation provides more of 
such ministers than the last and so the world 
moves onward and upward. 

Now what does this mean in an “organi- 
zation” and its periodical conventions? Just 
this: During conventions, we learn to look at, 
and recount our common aims, ideals, respon- 
sibilities. We audit our professional accounts. 
We get a chance to understand that giving of 
mental strength to solve mutual problems in- 
creases the assets; or, the giving of physical 
and spiritual strength to reassemble assets 
and set them forth in new form to accom- 
plish new purposes, increases the wealth of 
organization. In conventions we have an op- 
portunity to learn to give—to put into the 
common bank of united welfare; to see that 
unselfish giving and wealth of achievement 
are the same. 

Conventions remind me of a game of high 
organization, such as baseball or football, 
where many must contribute a share to the 
final victory of the team. One cannot play it as 
solitaire, for the selfish aim of gratification, 
but it involves that elimination of the per- 
sonal which, while it creates group conscious- 
ness and ability and success, no less creates 
a better individual. 

So. conventions have always taught man- 
kind the co-inclusiveness and interdependence 
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of all its members. Conventions have been 
evolutionary—the family is a kind of primal 
convention, the tribe, the clan, the monastic 
order, the guilds, the people at large after the 
Magna Charta, that great prototype of the 
Declaration of Independence. All these hu- 
man agencies have increased the circle of hu- 
manity to greater inclusiveness and greater 
tolerance and helpfulness within the group. 

To get the richer individualism from hu- 
mans who do not convene takes a life time. 
Conventions soon teach us to see beyond self, 
beyond narrowness to the greater, more abun- 
dant life in the never ceasing stream of hu- 
manity. Conventions, beginning in a far dis- 
tant past, have brought us safely through in- 
dividualism to families, to tribes, to clans, to 
nations, and an interest that encircles the 
globe in the brotherhood of mankind. The 
Hague Tribunal, the League of Nations, the 
World Court—all conventions—are called for 
the common understanding, the common edu- 
cation in getting together; to forget differ- 
ences, to remember and emphasize the great 
essentials that unite. Locarno—the finest ac- 
tion toward the era of peace—is the latest 
result of conventions. 


In the decade between 1840 and 1850, there 
were only nine conferences between nations; 
from 1850 to 1860 there were twenty; 1860 to 
1870, 174; 1870 to 1880, 350; 1900 to 1910, 
1,120; 1920 to 1923, only three years, 1,110 
conventions between nations. 

The continuing increase of conventions 
shows us that in a multitude of councillors 
there is wisdom; and wisdom is truth applied 
to the art of living. 

Our discussion is the possibilities of conven- 
tions. Let us narrow the field to educational 
conventions. The professional consciousness 
draws us together so that the future of the 
race may rest on the past, and advance hu- 
manity nearer to its final goal of brotherhood 
without a repetition of mistakes! Let us nar- 
row the general educational convention to our 
specific P. S. E. A. conventions. What possi- 
bility have they provided to us as a group and 
as individuals? 

They have given us vision—the kind of vi- 
sion that grows more clear and illuminating; 
the kind that we must live on the heights to 
see; the vision to give, to share; but to give 
“what” to our fellow-teachers?—Our thoughts 
to solve problems, and there have been prob- 
lems to solve! The cutting of nearly seven 
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millions from the school budget was a prob- 
lem that challenged our best thought this 
year; the amending of the Retirement System 
has received our thought for four years be- 
fore its successful realization. The purchas- 
ing and equipment of headquarters has chal- 
lenged our thrift and business acumen. The 
dividing of the State into convention districts 
has been carefully considered—and now the 
new problem of the extension of service of 
our P. S. E. A. till all shall feel the pulse of 
new life and endeavor demands group thought. 
In the solution of these problems, a composite 
thought has thus grown up, a mean between 
the extremes of individualism and narrowness. 
It has been guided by your loyalty and inter- 
est into the median channel of a swift pur- 
posefulness. 

This asset remains with us for future use. 
The actual right solution of these problems is 
your reward, but it is not your greatest asset. 
The group skill in working out group problems 
is the great and permanent gain. The-tackle, 
the interference, the downs of the game steer 
us through a tortuous course, and we learn 
in a year or two what a lifetime of isolated 
effort would fail to reveal. Conventions, then, 
make the educational mind keener and quicker 
and more altruistic. 

Then, too, our conventions give us con- 
tagion of spirit as well as vision. Our hearts 
have risen in glad surprise to higher levels 
because of the noble deeds and motives of our 
co-workers. So our conventions raise the mor- 
ale of the group and vindicate our dividing the 
State into convention districts to provide 
greater contagion through the overflow of 
great educational minds and hearts. We shall 
get a heart glow tonight from our Superinten- 
dent and our gracious United States Senator 
Pepper who comes from his busy life to light 
our torches and bid us God-speed. 

Our conventions make an expression of loy- 
alty possible, loyalty to ideals and loyalty in 
service. I sincerely challenge you to keep the 
torch of loyalty burning brightly, lit by the oil 
of sincerity and truth. 

Conventions make the educational heart 
greater not only through the contagion of loy- 
alty but through tolerance. 

Our convention this year should be the best 
ever because it is our latest expression of the 
group mind and heart working together loyal- 
ly. “Grow old along with me” is applicable 
to our P. S. E. A.—the best convention is yet 
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to be—this the latest convention for which the 
first was made. 

Moreover, conventions change “drift” to pur- 
pose. Nothing succeeds in life without moti- 
vation, and motives are revealed clearly at con- 
ventions. Purposes with a spiritual drive be- 
come not merely ideas but ideals, and this urge 
helps us more quickly and safely to bridge the 
gap between the practical and ideal. Conven- 
tions brighten ideals! 

I recall the market place at San José—one 
of the most unique I have ever seen—an acre 
of ground covered chiefly with bags of beans, 
the staple food product of Costa Rica. I never 
dreamed there were so many kinds. All beans, 
all food, all a harvest of some sturdy farmer, 
all varied; each good, each different, each 
money to the farmer, each food to the people. 

What has that to do with conventions? Just 
this: A Convention is a great human market 
of endeavor. Our endeavors as individuals 
vary, each good, each different, each a harvest 
of helpfulness, each meet for some service. 
Well for us to bring to that market our har- 
vest and to invest in some other man’s har- 
vest. Such an exchange, such an interchange 
is beneficent. 

As your president, I thank you for a beauti- 
ful year of service. I challenge you to the 
continuance of your splendid loyalty, co-oper- 
ation and altruistic service as ambassadors to 
the kingdom of childhood, for you are that 
and you are teachers, and I shall ask you to 
remember that whatever you do is done for 
them. 

As a result of this convention, I wish for 
you all a harvest of new enthusiasm for the 
work of the coming year. 





SCORE CARD FOR HOME ROOM 
ORGANIZATIONS 
E. GUY GREENAWALT 
Supervising Principal, Hummelstown, Pa. 

A survey committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Welfare Club of the Hummelstown High 
School recently, in conference with teachers, 
devised a score card to measure the extent 
and efficiency of the student participation 
form of government in the newly organized 
home rooms. The scope of the score card, 
which was originally far broader than any 
local home-room situation then in existence, 
reveals the fact that the members of the com- 
mittee desired to be promoters of the project 
as well as fact-collectors. They have invented 
not only a measuring instrument which is ade- 
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quate to care for an ideal situation, but, at 
the same time, one that is suggestive. 

The score card allocates the responsibility 
of supervising and carrying ‘out the various 
governmental activities of the home room to 
committees. The duties of each of these com- 
mittees are defined in detail. The committees 
are ranked and classified according to impor- 
tance into three classes, A, B and C. The point 
value of each of these classes is weighted, 
first, in regard to importance, and, second, as 
to whether the committee merely exists, func- 
tions partially or functions fully. The high- 
est score possible on the card is 3,200 points. 

At twelve o’clock noon on a given day the 
period for scoring closes for the month. The 
survey committee then enters into a confer- 
ence with the executive committee and the 
teacher of each home room. A report of what 
they have done during the month is given and 
recorded, and the surveyors tentatively score 
the work of the committees. Later these scores 
are gone over in conference with the High 
School Principal and corrections are made 
where they are advisable. If it is necessary 
for further information, the official records 
of the home room may be required as evidence. 

If any home-room committee has been mere- 
ly existing for two months in succession it 
scores nothing on the card. If a single com- 
mittee endeavors to accomplish the work of 
two or more committees as indicated on the 
score card it scores only the number of points 
it earns as an individual committee of the 


highest ranking group it represents. This is 


done not only to make a wider distribution of 
activity throughout the class, but also because 
it is believed that once a committee is consti- 
tuted for a specific duty it tends to function, 
and to function specifically. 


Score Card 

: GROUP A COMMITTEES 
Re RRGQUMING (ccc ccewtheues (150) (225) (300) 
2, CGE 5. weeteessaeene (150) (225) (300) 
Si SR weeeericeseseenseas (150) (225) (300) 
OS SR Mie ciecdeceecenaeue (150) (225) (300) 
Se, SRIMEMINODY | conus e'cena ocr (150) (225) (300) 
G, “FRGGRAE coc ote edeacueces (150) (225) (300) 

GROUP B COMMITTEES 
Wi Rr ns ved vevccuasne (100) (150) (200) 
2, Cig Benne 3s caxesexcas (100) (150) (200) 
Se SE Ge ones ceutndceaseas (100) (150) (200) 
he PAS caccscdedcdeewes (100) (150) (200) 
5, > Mido csanacecarcens (100) (150) (206) 

GROUP C COMMITTEES 
SC, Pee cor scdccnaeuaaas (50) (75) (100) 
S. IR en cccescecece (50) (75) (100) 
3. Inter-Class Relationship... (50) (75) (100) 
4, FORCE 6 Seve scuwcdancus (50) (75) (100) 


Note: Ranging from low to high, the numbers in paren- 
theses indicate the points respectively given for a com- 
mittee merely existing, partially functioning or fully 
functioning. 





The Great Profession* 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HE peoples of all ages and in all stages 
of growth have developed the need for 
certain groups whose contributions 

must be made under the driving impulse of 
a social service motive and the quality of 
whose service must not be limited by the 
quantity of the remuneration. If teaching 
be truly a profession, then the teacher who 
fails to give her best because of inadequate 
pay differs in no wise from the physician who 
limits his service to the pocketbook of his 
patient and thereby fails to relieve suffering. 


When Is An Occupation a Profession? 


A profession is an honorable calling and 
we need not be surprised, therefore, if attempts 
are made to filch the dignity of the name 
for mercenary purposes. Many attempts have 
been made to define the elusive qualities that 
go to make up the concept. The difficulty 
probably lies in the fact that the greatest re- 
ward for the member who has attained full 
professional status is the joy of service— 
something that must be felt, something not 
possible of definition. Nevertheless, so far as 
the profession functions, society has little 
trouble in separating the true from the false, 
the gold from that which merely glitters. The 
debate as to whether or not a given occupa- 
tion is a profession will always rage no doubt, 
and will always be as difficult to answer as 
the question, When is a light bright? In the 
meantime, we have certain fairly well defined 
social needs whose fulfillment has produced 
the professions as we know them. As the 
social service concept develops, as occupa- 
tions come to recognize the public interest and 
to feel the service impulse, we may properly 
expect to find the professional group augment- 
ed. It may be that the Millennium is merely 
the hour when all occupations will have be- 
come true professions. It is quite likely that 
when the philosopher and the historian of the 
future examine the social fabric of our day, 
they will express great amazement:at the tre- 
mendous responsibilities placed by our State 
upon the teaching group. It is highly sig- 
nificant that this great group approximates in 
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numbers the combined strength of all the 
recognized professions in the Commonwealth, 
that one out of each one hundred fifty inhabi- 
tants of the State is laboring directly in the 
broad field of Education. 


In mechanics “The quantity of motion in a 
moving body” is said to be “proportioned to 
the mass multiplied into the velocity” and, 
figuratively, in somewhat the same way the 
social institution may be considered to have 
a momentum. The great tragedy of all times 
must result from a society whose momentum is 
accelerated by the mass of an educational sys- 
tem multiplied into the velocity that comes 
from lack of vision, or from a professional per- 
sonnel that lacks sympathy, understanding or 
patience with body, mind and soul in the mak- 
ing. May the amazement of our future critics 
never take the form of wondering at our fail- 
ure to recognize our obligations or our ina- 
bility to make the most of our opportunities. 


The Two Great Objectives of Our Profession 

Our status as a profession rises or falls on 
our ability to vision our responsibilities and 
on our willingness to struggle for the neces- 
sary professional equipment regardless of the 
personal sacrifice. Professional opportunity 
knocks at the door, we must bid her enter and 
state her wants. They are basically few and 
simple. She tells us society must become self- 
conscious of its educational needs, and we 
must become self-conscious of our relation to 
those needs. Herein lie two great immediate 
professional objectives: first, the interpreta- 
tion of the purpose and meaning of Education; 
and second, the development of our profes- 
sional status in order that we may the better 
serve in the realization of those needs. It is 
the second of these objectives, the self-con- 
sciousness of relation to the social needs, that 
I should like to discuss briefly. 


Our Obligation to Serve Society 

We cannot give that which we do not have, 
and by the same token, that which we lack 
cannot be given to us. We must struggle for 
it, motivated by an impulse from within. Our 
struggle is to free ourselves from those fac- 
tors which tend to limit our service to society. 
While the number of such factors is legion 
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there are a few that seem to me worthy of 
note at this time by this convention, signifi- 
cant, not because of any selfish motives, but 
because the public interest is best served by 
the removal of those factors that tend to 
limit our professional usefulness. We cannot 
evade the issue. We must put our abilities in- 
dividually and collectively at the service of 
the State. Broadly speaking, the development 
of our professional status has two aspects of 
outstanding interest: first, that which has to 
do with the character of the individual mem- 
ber of the profession and, second, that which 
has to do with the understanding that the 
individual member of the profession has of 
certain extra-professional movements that, 
nevertheless, profoundly affect and come over 
into the educational situation. We must 
frankly face and acknowledge the lowered pro- 
fessional service resulting from _ insufficient 
professional training, insecure tenure, tran- 
sient personnel, inadequate cultural opportu- 
nities, insufficiency of salary standards, un- 
ethical practices and possible lack of social 
recognition. In addition to those more or less 
individual situations the profession must 
through its professional organizations face the 
responsibility of providing for its group prog- 
ress and progressive standards. Its group or- 
ganizations must forward scientific research to 
the end that the profession may not lag behind 
the society which it is trying to serve. 


Again, we have as a profession a very large 
interest in certain types of social machinery 
which have come to play a very large part in 
our complex society. I refer to such processes 
as standardization, centralization, legislation 
and taxation. And obviously we needs must 
have a large sympathy and understanding of 
the progressive social ideals that underlie our 
national development, the meaning, for ex- 
ample, of national and world citizenship. 


Social Safety and Education 


Every consideration leads me to the inevit- 
able conclusion that Education is a profes- 
sion in the fullest sense of the word; that the 
welfare of our representative democracy is 
basically involved with our educational pur- 
poses and that, therefore, our profession is 
faced with a tremendous responsibility which 
must be met squarely. Social safety can be 
bought in the. open market but not on the bar- 
gain counter and the only medium of exchange 
is education, 
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In other words, the implications of profes- 
sional spirit must be crystal clear. And if 
the scoffer be within our midst, if we are cum- 
bered by the time server, if we are restrained 
by one who apologizes, ours is the responsi- 
bility to remove the offending member. Our 
purpose is the perfection of service. Improve- 
ment in living cannot fail to result from im- 
provement in the practice of our profession. 


The Constitution of this great Common- 
wealth of ours provides that “The General 
Assembly shall provide for the maintenance 
and support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools wherein all the children of 
this Commonwealth above the age of six years 
may be educated.” If the political ideal here- 
in expressed is to be fulfilled I contend, fun- 
damentally, it must be through the profes- 
sional ideals of this group, and it is because 
of your recognition of your obligation as evi- 
denced by the work of this great virile or- 
ganization with its high ethical standards that 
I submit that ours is The Great Profession. 





MY MOTHER TONGUE 
HARRIETTE TREADWELL 
Chicago Public Schools 
Better Speech Week, February 21-26 

1. I believe that my mother tongue is worthy 
of my admiration, respect and love. 

2. I believe that it is possible for ‘me to speak 
my native language correctly, fluently 
and elegantly. 

3. I believe that this takes time, patience 
and care. 

4, I believe that slang is language in the mak- 
ing and that until it is made, it is not 
proper for children to use. 

5. I believe that the use of slang kills one’s 
power to speak fluently. 

6. I believe that the proper accompaniment 
to pure, clearly enunciated language is 
a musical voice. 

7. I believe this voice can be cultivated for 
it is everyone’s right by inheritance. 

8. I believe it is possible to live up to this 
creed. 

9. I believe it is worth while. 

10. I believe I’ll try it. 





“T have noticed that housekeepers who try 
new schemes are the best and happiest house- 
keepers. I have noticed that teachers who in- 
vestigate new plans, methods and devices. . . 
are the teachers whose classrooms are joyful 
places where little trouble comes, and where 


much progress is made.”—From Talks to 


Young Teachers, by Mattie Dalton. 








New Problems in Teacher Training“ 


EZRA LEHMAN 


Principal of the Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 


N 1889 I was graduated from a Pennsylva- 
nia State Normal School. The first year 

I reviewed the common school branches 
and in addition studied beginner’s Latin and 
Wickersham’s School Management. In the lat- 
ter text I learned that there are two kinds of 
“Incentives to Study”—Artificial and Natural; 
that prizes and emulation are of doubtful value 
and that “Love of learning is a natural in- 
centive.” The second year I studied History 
of English and American Literature, History 
of Education, Ancient History and Mental 
Philosophy; four books of Plane Geometry; 
29 chapters in Latin (including Chap. 14, 
Book I with its indirect discourse); Free 
Hand Drawing, Music, Elocution (including 
gestures) and lastly 21 weeks of teaching in 
the Model School for a forty-five minute pe- 
riod, five days a week. The school teaching 
was not seriously considered by any student 
—no lesson plans were required or expected. 


After completing this course to which the 
State had contributed $91.00—50 cents a week 
for 82 weeks and a bonus of $50.00 at the end 
of the course—I applied for a position. 


Yet poor as was my equipment academically 
with less than what would now be regarded as 
two years of high school work—and with three 
professional branches taught purely as content 
subjects, I was really better equipped than 
were 75 per cent of the teachers. 


During the next ten years the course of 
study was professionally enriched by the in- 
troduction of general and special methods— 
by descriptive psychology—by an attention to 
methods of teaching in the model school. 

It is not my purpose to trace the develop- 
ment of the Normal School during the follow- 
ing years, its history is familiar to many of 
you. Let us summarize the results by saying 
that until 1918 the Normal School courses 
were 75 per cent academic in character. Their 
higher course practically equivalent to that of 
a three-year high school, demanding that high 
school graduates review their branches in or- 
der that they might be able to pass the State 
board examination—that ordeal of two or 
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three days when examiners were deluged with 
several hundred papers and students who 
couldn’t understand the travesty were threat- 
ened with nervous breakdowns. In theory the 
schools had been professionalized, but the in- 
sistence on review of the high school branches 
that not more than ten per cent of the gradu- 
ates would ever teach interfered materially 
with the study of the professional work and 
teacher training. 

The present course of study whatever its 
faults has been a great step forward. It has 
recognized three important facts: 1. That the 
Normal School is a technical school establish- 
ed to train teachers, not to prepare students 
for college or for business. 

2. That its course must be professionalized 
to meet these requirements. All content 
courses must be taught with the recognition 
of the service that the student will be able to 
render the community as a teacher. 


8. That the training school is the labora- 
tory and therefore the center of the Normal 
School. If it fails to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of the public, the Normal School is a 
failure. 

Let us frankly admit that the third of these 
facts has not been fully recognized by our 
faculties in the State Normal Schools. We 
are still in a transition period passing from 
the old ideas of the Normal School as a gen- 
eral community school providing secondary in- 
struction to those who need it, giving an ab- 
breviated but practical collegiate course to 
students whose ultimate goal is something 
other than teaching—and the newer idea of 
the Normal School as a professional school 
training teachers. 

Let us remember that a few years ago 75 
per cent of our teaching staff was made up of 
men and women trained more or less thorough- 
ly academically but lacking real professional 
training or insight. Some of these, either 
through natural teaching ability or through 
experience, have become excellent teachers, 
sympathetic, interesting, but they do not now 
appreciate and never will, the changed situa- 
tion in the Normal School. 

In fairness we must admit that some of the 
younger people who have joined our faculties 
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are in familiar phrase “long on technique but 
short on subject matter.” They know how to 
teach, but they do not know the what of the 
subjects they are trying to teach others how 
to teach. They do not have the rich cultural 
background in English and history that is 
necessary to a sound education. 

Between these two groups there is an ever 
present conflict. 

Superintendents, especially those whose work 
deals with the rural field where the teachers 
are not usually the best of the Normal School 
graduates, complain that the teachers do not 
know the subject matter in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and history as they should, however 
successful they may be in their methodology. 


Two problems are then outstanding at the 
present time: 

1. The revision of the curricula of the Nor- 
mal Schools, in the light of the experience of 
the last five years so as to make the work more 
effective, better adapted to actual needs. 


2. Improvement of the work in student 
teaching so as better to fit the graduates of 
the Normal Schools for their work. 


With the first of these, involving a thorough 
reorganization of the curricula, this body is 
probably not so directly interested as in the 
latter and yet the relative value of student 
teaching and participation must be settled by 
those who are engaged in the revision of the 
course. 

Certain changes must be made in the course 
of study. We must cut down the number of 
semester hours required for graduation. It 
is not possible for students to carry from 
twenty to twenty-four hours of work a semes- 
ter. The question of credits for music, art, 
health education and other similar subjects 
must be worked out carefully. Is it sufficient 
to require a certain proficiency in these sub- 
jects without giving credit for them? Natu- 
rally this minimizes the importance of these 
subjects in the eyes of the students. 


On the other hand, no college will give full 
credit for these toward graduation. There are 
of course many possible methods of dealing 
with this situation and the special method does 
not concern us. The principle involved does. 
Shall we require more attention to content 
subjects—the supposedly cultural ones that are 
being slighted in many of our vocational and 
technical schools. No one will deny that our 
students need a rich cultural background, a 
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knowledge of the heritage of the ages. Are 
we making a mistake in admitting graduates 
from the academic or general, the scientific, 
the various technical and commercial courses 
and expecting them to be able to do the same 
type of work in our normal courses? 


We have no selective basis for admitting 
high school graduates nor have we any care- 
fully wrought out plan for sifting out the weak 
and the incompetent after we have admitted 
them. So great is the demand for teaching 
that we are inclined to take all who come and 
do our best to make passably good teachers 
of them. 

I know that you men and women are even 
more interested in the problem of student 
teaching. We know that, admirable as is the 
work that has been done, is being done, there 
are many weak places. Let us note the handi- 
cap under which you are required to work. 
Our training school buildings, with few excep- 
tions, do not meet the requirements set for 
modern up-to-date schools. 


The rooms are usually small, the number of 
pupils below the average that a teacher will 
be asked to deal with in the public schools. 
Nearly all of you are associated with schools 
that have made arrangements with your local 
districts whereby you are permitted to use the 
classroom for student teaching. The plans 
and arrangements vary widely, are in fact 
different in every school. In a few cases, the 
Director of the Training School is the Super- 
vising Principal or Superintendent of the local 
school district, but in a majority of cases the 
co-operative arrangements are very temporary 
in character and are subject to revocation at 
any time. Any misunderstanding, however 
slight, between the Normal School and the lo- 
cal authorities is likely to lead to a revocation 
of the agreement. A new board of directors 
may, for reasons with which the Normal School 
is only remotely interested, be hostile to the 
plan or the board may find it financially and 
administratively advantageous to make cer- 
tain changes in its school system that will 
interfere with the work of the Normal School. 

But still more important and far reaching 
is the question of sympathetic co-operation 
and understanding between the local authori- 
ties and the teachers in our Training Schools. 
Unless there can be thorough co-operation, 
the work of the student teachers will be seri- 
ously handicapped. If the Normal School is 
to do the work that the State requires of it, 
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it must have its students teach under condi- 
tions as nearly like those they will meet in 
the public school system as possible. Since 
the Normal Schools are an integral part of 
the public school system the local school sys- 
tem should be an integral part of the Normal 
School. The programs of the two should fit 
into each other; the courses of study should 
harmonize, the work of the training school 
should be open to inspection,—yes and su- 
pervision of the public school superintendent 
where the county superintendent has no juris- 
diction. 

The teaching staff of the local school should 
be elected by the local authorities, but they 
should be approved by the Normal School 
authorities. The local authorities should 
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bear the expense for maintenance, minimum 
salaries of teachers, but the State should meet 
additional expenses for maintenance made nec- 
essary by the presence of student teachers and 
in addition should pay the extra salary neces- 
sary to secure the highest grade teachers. Leg- 
islation making such action attractive to local 
boards should be passed speedily. 

The State should not be required to build 
and equip Training Schools for the Normal 
School except for the purpose of experimenta- 
tion and observation. The present buildings 
should be speedily changed so as to make this 
work possible. 

These it seems to me are a few of the new 
or shall we say ever present problems of teach- 
er training. 





The Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Convention 
Abstracts of Addresses 


who attended the Scranton Convention 

found interesting lectures, entertaining 
speakers, delightful luncheons, dinners and 
breakfasts and suggestive exhibits aplenty. 
But unless he conscientiously planned his daily 
program he was sure to miss one good talk 
he had planned to hear while sidetracked at 
another lecture just as good. Perhaps he start- 
ed out to attend a certain sectional meeting. 
By chance he got into the wrong room and 
found that program so interesting that he just 
couldn’t break away. There’s no question 
about it, it’s hard to see everything at a three- 
ring circus, and you just can’t take in all the 
good things at a P. S. E. A. Convention. 

For the benefit of those who went to Scran- 
ton and missed some of the good things and 
even more for those who didn’t go and missed 
all of the good things, the JOURNAL gives here 
and in subsequent issues abstracts of some of 
the outstanding addresses. 


a delegate and the member-at-large 


Thinking in a Democracy 

Let me give you my definition of democracy. 
A democracy is a community which takes it 
for granted that its members are intelligent. 
It’s that atmosphere that makes it the won- 
derful thing it is. Democracy is a gospel which 
assumes that men can do what they cannot do 
and be what they cannot become. It is a gos- 


pel of freedom and intelligence—and it has to 
pay the penalty because it is human. 


We must find standards by which we can 
judge the common life of our people. Are 
there any such standards? 

Personally I think there are. I believe that 
we have, pulsing through American life, a 
code of morals. There are four laws which 
the American spirit lays on itself as principles 
of proper living. They are taste, objectivity, 
common sense and friendliness. 

The greatest sin is dullness. We used to 
kill artists by letting them starve in garrets. 
Now we kill them by feeding them. We have 
exhibitions and hang their paintings side by 
side with chromos. Then we pass by and say 
Ah-h, admiringly. Only we say ah-h at the 
chromo and not at the painting! And what 
becomes of the artist? Oh, he’s dead. He 
knows there’s no use painting for people who 
don’t know the difference between works of 
art and chromos. 

The law of objectivity means that you must 
never take a lesser value when a greater is 
available. A man must choose between values 
in his own experience. 


What is the reason that we in America fall 
short of our ideals of taste, of objectivity, of 
common sense, of friendliness? It’s because we 
can’t think, because we deal with situations in 
the traditional, the easy way. 


We have too many teachers who tell you 
that they love their subjects. They speak as 
if they were having a sort of affair with it. It’s 
like fiddling for fun. Well, fiddling is fun; but 
you’ll remember there was a man who fiddled 
while Rome burned. I don’t care for the atti- 
tude that the scientist is a sort of pure spirit 
who doesn’t know what he’s doing. It seems 
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too much like classifying scholars with bees 
and cows and other dear, kind useful things. 

The scholar, the scientist must be conscious 
both of what he is doing and what he is doing 
it for. There is a need for teachers to create 
in America a philosophy of American life—and 
under it to go about the instruction of a people 
who are trying to live in a democracy.—Alex- 
ander Meikeljohn. 

Training in Citizenship 

Inspiration — information — participation: 
These are the aims to be constantly held in 
mind in our training of young citizens; and 
the greatest of these is participation,—activ- 
ity, doing the thing. Inspiration or emotional 
concepts about our country will not carry over 
alone. Information or fact content is not 
enough; we must somehow get these young citi- 
zens to live their civics in concrete situations 
every school day, in every subject, in school 
and out. All the activities of the school con- 
tain potential citizenship material. The skill- 
ful teacher will “uncover situations” that bring 
these activities to pass, and then guide the 
conduct of these young citizens in the society 
in which they move. “Learn by doing” is 
one of the soundest pedagogical precepts we 
have. 

In junior and senior high schools our prob- 
lem changes with the pupils and with the ma- 
terials at our disposal. We are now more in 
the field of “knowledges” and consequently 
there is need of greater definiteness in the 
course of study. No young citizen should 
leave the eighth grade without a knowledge of 
our forms of government. “Democracy’s High 
School” should have a course in its senior 
year in present day problems of political, so- 
cial and economic nature that perplex people 
today. 

This should be the crowning year of the 
high school. Here we expect clearer thinking, 
a more intelligent grasp of subject matter, the 
ability to evaluate evidence, and the display 
of open-mindedness. 

If our democracy is to “wobble right” more 
often than otherwise, we must give our young 
citizens an opportunity to use and practise 
it daily in their school life. The only way to 
gain open-mindedness is to exercise it in class. 
“The forensic display of ignorant opinion and 
the sober expression of intelligent opinion” 
must meet daily in class discussion and fight 
out their age-old conflict—Roy W. Hatch, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


It’s the Way It’s Written 


The public schools of each community in 
Pennsylvania will be just what the citizens 
want them to be. 

Every school teacher, high school principal 
or superintendent of schools has two respon- 
sibilities: First he should give to the children 
of his community the kind of education which 
the citizens of that community wish their chil- 
dren to have. Second he should make these 
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citizens want better educational opportunities 
for their children. 

The school people of America have not met 
this second responsibility. The schools are 20 
years ahead of the people. The school men 
and women have carried the schools ahead 
with tremendous strides but they have failed 
to carry along with them the people, to whom 
the schools belong. 

Citizens of any community will act wisely 
concerning the education of their children only 
as they are informed. School men have been 
deluding themselves that they have been in- 
forming the community by means of annual 
reports, which few if any ever read. 

They have failed to diseover and utilize the 
many channels which exist in each community 
through which the story of that community’s 
7 aaa enterprise, public education, may be 
told. 

They have maintained an especially unfor- 
tunate suspicion toward that greatest of all 
agencies for moulding opinion, the public 
press. They must come to know that the code 
of ethics which governs the press, and that 
of citizenship of newspapermen is just as 
high as is that of school men and women. 

Co-operation with the press in telling day 
after day this story of education in a democ- 
racy will necessitate that the school man learn 
the rules of the newspaper “game.” He must 
recognize that the press is primarily a busi- 
ness institution run for profit. He must main- 
tain cordial and frank relationships with the 
press. He must above all learn that the stock 
in trade of a newspaper is “news,” and learn 
what news is. 

Any public school system that appreciates 
the partnership which should exist between 
the press and the school and learns the rules 
under which that partnership must be main- 
tained is far on its way to develop in that 
community the sort of a school system a demo- 
cratic civilization ought to have,—namely an 
education for its children determined by the 
intelligent and informed thinking of its citi- 
zens.—R. G. Reynolds, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


A Daily Program in One-Teacher School for 
Individual Instruction 

In a one-teacher school having eight grades, 
there are not minutes enough in the day to 
wees successfully all subjects to all classes 

aily. 

Individual instruction, if time can be found 
to give it, is the best way to meet the needs 
of the pupils who differ greatly in their abil- 
ity to learn and to do. The school should be 
divided into four sessions, a major subject 
engaging the attention of the whole school 
during that time. Reading and spelling to mid 
forenoon; arithmetic and numbers to noon; 
language, physiology and civics to mid after- 
noon; history and geography to dismissal. 

Twenty minutes should be assigned at the 
beginning of each session to giving each pupil 
who will not have class instruction that day 
in that subject, the help he needs to success- 
fully learn the assignment. All subjects in 
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the first, second and third grades should be 
taught in class daily. The classes from the 
fourth to the eighth grades inclusive, should 
receive either individual or class instruction 
daily as will bring the best results. 

Class teaching should be of several kinds: 
First: Instruction in which the teacher does 
all that can be done to interest the pupils in 
the subject, showing them how to begin and 
how to proceed in its mastery and how to find 
the information in text and library. Follow- 
ing this each pupil should apply himself to 
the task. Second: Discussion—When the les- 
son has been mastered by all to the best of 
their ability, the class should meet with the 
teacher for conference or discussion. Third: 
Testing—Next, the test should be given. If 
a written test, the whole session should be de- 
voted to it. If it is oral, the class period is 
sufficient. 

The great gain to the pupil in this procedure 
is that he gets the help he needs when he 
needs it. He soon comes to feel that he is 
working for himself, not for the teacher; that 
the teacher is his friend, not a task-master 
and judge. The attitude of pupil to teacher 
and of teacher to pupil is friendly and the 
problem of discipline does not arise. It gives 
the teacher time and opportunity to do real 
teaching, not simply recitation hearing.—U. J. 
Hoffman, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


Vocational Education and Need For Federal Aid 

The Honorable E. T. Franks, Member of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., defended the Government’s 
“Fifty-Fifty System” in assisting the State 
with vocational education and with the re- 
habilitation of civilians crippled in industry. 
Some of his arguments were: 1. The Federal 
Board with the Federal grant has set up a 
uniform system of training for each of the 48 
states. 

2. Federal grants to vocational education 
keep our boys and girls, from 14 to 18, in 
school, train them definitely for self support 
and fit them to jobs, thus preventing discour- 
agement, crime and waste of labor power. 
Such education will transform hundreds of 
thousands of the idlers of the cities of the na- 
tion into producers. 

Federal aid equalizes the burden of 
training the children of our migratory popu- 
lation. : 

4. Federal aid for vocational education is 
sound economically. It returns to the states 
part of the taxes on railroads and other cor- 
porations regardless of where the property is 
situated and where the business offices making 
the returns are located. 

In summing up the need of Federal aid he 
quoted Dr. Prosser as follows: 

“There is a crying economic need for vo- 
cation education. The two great assets of a 


nation which enter into the production of 
wealth, whether agricultural or industrial, are 
natural resources and human labor. The con- 
servation and full utilization of both of these 
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depend upon vocational training. This voca- 
tional training is required: 

1. To conserve and develop our natural re- 
sources. 

2. To prevent waste of human labor. 
B To provide a supplement to apprentice- 
ship. : 

4. To increase wage earning power. 

5. To meet the increasing demand for train- 
ed workmen. 

6. To offset the increased cost of living. 

7. As a wise business investment. 

8. Because our national prosperity is at 
stake.” 


The Four-Year College 


The service of the four-year college in the 
democratization of education is not primarily 
to open up the college to more students but to 
prepare a better leadership. The claim of the 
multitude to education must be limited by their 
fitness, and the early years of education must 
first be improved. 

In the organization of education there is a 
unity in the present four-year college which 
ought not to be destroyed. The real line of 
cleavage in our system of education can best be 
made at the end of the high school, and not at 
the end of the sophomore year in college. There 
will be no overlapping if high schools do not 
attempt to teach college subjects in a college 
way, and if colleges are not compelled to make 
up the deficiencies of secondary education. 

While there is a just place for the vocational 
outlook in education, to this the college must 
add the cultural. It is specifically the last two 
years of the college which enable men and 
women to gain such knowledge and such de- 
velopment of life that is unhampered by the 
mere question of making a living.—John A. 
W. Haas, President Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 


Recent Tendencies in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Mathematics 


The teaching of mathematics was controlled 
formerly by two traditional aims: (1) The the- 
ory of formal discipline and (2) The fact that 
the high school was looked upon as a college 
preparatory school for most pupils. 

No longer do such traditions govern mathe- 
matics teaching. The modern aims are differ- 
ent but just as significant. It is the unique 
purpose of American education to educate each 
to the limit of his possibilities in order that 
democracy may prevail. The fact that high 
school population has increased over 700 per 
cent in the last thirty years shows that this 
purpose is justified. Individual differences in 
ability in high school are pronounced even 
though the high school represents the best 50 
per cent of American intelligence. 

Other factors governing the tendencies in 
mathematics teaching are (1) The Perry 
Movement in England, (2) The International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, 
(3) The National Committee on Mathematics 
Requirements and (4) The Junior High School 
Movement.—William David Reeve, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 











Report of Committee on Classroom Teaching 
Problems 


ERNEST C. NOYES 
Assistant Superintendent Allegheny County Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 


How to Teach Pupils to Study and to Think 


OUR committee on Classroom Teaching 
Problems, which has held five meet- 
ings, has based its work upon the re- 

port rendered by the 1924 Committee a year 
ago. That report listed the problems which 
teachers had named as those which gave them 
most difficulty. Obviously the task remaining 
for their successors was to suggest solutions 
for these. Your present committee recog- 
nized this at once, and decided that for the 
year 1925 it should undertake the investiga- 
tion of one large problem chosen from the list 
submitted by the teachers of the State. A 
careful examination of the list showed that 
one problem stated in different ways appeared 
again and again. This problem was, there- 
fore, the unanimous choice of your committee 
as the subject of study. 


The problem selected is: To teach pupils 
how to study and how to think, so that they 
may realize big truths instead of minor de- 
tails. 


Four different forms of investigation were 
adopted: correspondence with foreign educa- 
tional authorities, a circular letter requesting 
co-operation and assistance from the teacher- 
training institutions in Pennsylvania, two ex- 
periments to determine the value of certain 
procedures aiming at a solution of the prob- 
lem, and finally a summary of the recommen- 
dations contained in the best professional lit- 
erature on the subject. 


Though replies to letters of inquiry were 
received from the educational authorities of 
England, France and Germany, none of them 
contained any definite help for teachers seek- 
ing a solution of this problem. 


In asking the co-operation of the forty- 
nine teacher-training institutions of the State, 
the committee hoped that this problem might 
be taken for study and investigation by semi- 
nars and by groups of advanced students who 
could make useful contributions to its solu- 
tion, but no such help was received. 

Two experiments were planned for the fall 
months to test the effectiveness of practice ex- 
ercises in study and reading as a means of 


solving this problem. In the first experiment, 
which was conducted in grades 10, 11, 12 in 
high schools, the Van Wagenen American His- 
tory Scale, Thought Scale R, was given Oc- 
tober 10 as a measure of the students’ ability 
to grasp important points in their study. For 
the next two months the classes were given 
practice exercises in silent reading designed 
to develop comprehension, which were taken 
from Wiley’s “Practice Exercises in Super- 
vised Study and Assimilative Reading.” De- 
cember 11, Van Wagenen’s American History 
Scales, Thought Scale B, was given to meas- 
ure the progress made in the two months. Un- 
fortunately two factors detracted from the 
significance of the results. First, in all the 
schools conducting the experiment pupils are 
classified into sections according to ability and 
therefore it was found impossible to secure 
control groups for comparison with those un- 
dergoing the special training. In the second 
place, no standards are available for the Van 
Wagenen test and so it is impossible to meas- 
ure the importance of the gains made. How- 
ever, in spite of these factors which destroy 
the conclusiveness of the experiment, the re- 
sults seem to indicate that the training given 
produced a decided gain in ability to get the 
thought of a paragraph of history. After 
nine weeks of training, 182 pupils in grade 
ten made a median gain of four correct an- 
swers or over 18 per cent; 201 pupils in grade 
eleven made a median gain of five correct an- 
swers or over 22 per cent; 520 pupils in grade 
twelve made a median gain of four correct 
answers or over 18 per cent. These gains 
were made in spite of the fact that the total 
number of questions to be answered was re- 
duced from thirty on the first test to twenty- 
two on the second test. 

The other experiment was conducted in the 
first half of the fifth grade in four elementary 
schools. In the absence of any reading test 
designed specifically to test ability to organ- 
ize thought, the Monroe Silent Reading Test 
was used as a measure of general comprehen- 
sion. Form 1 of this test was given October 
10. During the following nine weeks practice 
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exercises similar to those used in the high 
school experiment were given, and Form 2 of 
the Monroe Test was given on December 10 
to measure the increase made in comprehen- 
The results were as follows: 


s10n. 
B SCORES 
October December 
Comprehension Comprehension 

Group A Medians Medians Increase 

51 pupils .... 5.9 Py 4 
Group B 

80 pupils .... 5.6 5.83 23 
Group C 

152 pupils ... 4.1 4.6 5 
Group 

28 pupils .... 4.6 8.2 3.6 


The superior gain made by Group D is 
believed to be due to the interest taken by the 
teacher in charge of the experiment. 

In the same school system as Group D an- 
other group which was taught according to the 
usual methods by a teacher considered the 
equal of the teacher conducting the experi- 
ment, but which was given the same tests as 
the experimental group, made a gain in com- 
prehension of only .5 B score in the same 
period. Though the length of time and the 
conditions of this experiment were not such 
as to make the results conclusive, they cor- 
roborate the findings of the other experiment 
and seem to indicate that drill exercises in 
organizing thought if taught with enthusiasm 
will increase comprehension faster than ordi- 
nary methods of teaching reading. 

The professional literature dealing with the 
subject of teaching pupils to study is most 
voluminous. To examine it all was quite out 
of the question, but this has not been deemed 
necessary, for there is much duplication and 
general agreement on essentials. 

The first requisite in any program of teach- 
ing pupils to think is that the teacher under- 
stand the nature of the thinking process. In 
other words, he must know what he is trying 
to do. An investigation made by Miss Ear- 
hart a number of years ago showed that many 
teachers who complained of their pupils’ in- 
ability to study were lacking themselves in a 
proper conception of the elements involved in 
true study; that their aim was toooften mastery 
of subject-matter by mechanical methods; and 
that they tended to exalt memorizing. Before 
a teacher can hope to succeed in teaching stu- 
dents to study and to think, he must have a 
clear understanding of the essentials of think- 
ing. When a child forgets a fact, teachers 


often say, “Now, think!” but what they want 
is not thinking, it is remembering. Thinking 
is not a repetition of something that has been 
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learned, but it is the ability to apply acquired 
information. Again, it is not guessing or 
jumping at conclusions, but it is drawing in- 
ferences, forming concepts and making judg- 
ments by combining ideas known to be true. 
Dewey defines it as that operation in which 
present facts suggest other facts in such a 
way as to induce belief in the latter upon 
the ground or warrant of the former. 


Dewey’s well-known and generally accepted 
description of reflective thinking names three 
steps as follows: (1) a state of perplexity or 
doubt, with which thinking begins; (2) a sug- 
gested solution based on past experience; (3) 
an act of search or investigation to bring to 
light facts which serve to corroborate or nulli- 
fy the suggested solution. The most important 
factor in the training of good mental habits, 
he says, consists in acquiring the attitude of 
suspended conclusion and in mastering the 
various methods of searching for new mate- 
rials to corroborate or refute the first sugges- 
tions that occur. For example, your automo- 
bile suddenly refuses to go. You are per- 
plexed and in doubt. Your problem to be 
solved is, “What is the matter?” The first sug- 
gestion that comes to your mind is that you 
have run out of gas. You look in your tank 
and find you have plenty and so reject that 
suggestion. Next you think your electrical 
apparatus may be out of order, so that you 
are not getting a spark. You, therefore, test 
your spark plugs and find that the spark is 
there all right. So you must reject the sec- 
ond suggestion. Then it occurs to you that 
your engine may be suffering from lack of 
oil. You investigate and find that you have 
allowed your oil supply to become exhausted 
and have burned out a bearing. Your third 
hypothesis is found correct. You have done 
some thinking and you have solved your prob- 
lem. In briefest form, then, the essentials 
of thinking are: A problem to be solved, a ten- 
tative solution and a testing or evaluation of 
this solution. 


This analysis of the thinking process must 
be thoroughly grasped by a teacher before he 
is ready to attempt the teaching of pupils 
how to study and to think. He must then 
apply it to his own thinking that he may teach 
by example. Loose and lazy thinking by the 
teacher will beget loose and lazy thinking by 
the pupils. On the other hand if the teach- 
er’s thought processes are always clear, he 
gives the pupils a standard at which to aim. 
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In like manner, as Dewey points out, the in- 
fluence of his requirements is strong. Every 
teacher knows that the natural tendency of 
pupils is to prepare for what they think the 
recitation will demand. “To accept slovenly 
inferences and unimaginative responses is to 
indorse them and ratify them into habits.” 
Teachers must not only set a good model of 
thinking for imitation, but they must demand 
from pupils the best thinking of which the 
pupils are capable. 

To teach pupils to think, however, requires 
much more than example and demand. They 
can not make bricks without straw. Oppor- 
tunities for thought must be supplied to them, 
and they must be shown how to carry on 
thinking. Though the time limit of this re- 
port forbids details, a bare outline of the 
technique by which teachers may endeavor to 
lead their pupils to think follows. In essence, 
this technique consists in giving pupils such 
guidance, counsel, stimulation and leadership 
as they may need at each stage of the process, 
insisting always that they do their own think- 
ing. 

At the outset the teacher should organize 
the material of instruction so as to reveal to 
pupils problems which will challenge their 
attention, which are within the range of their 
experience and comprehension, and the so- 
lution of which will appeal to them as worth 
while. This is his greatest contribution, for, 
as Dewey says, “The shock, the bite of a ques- 
tion will force the mind to go wherever it 
is capable of going better than the most in- 
genious pedagogical device unaccompanied by 
this mental ardor.” The specific purpose of 
finding the answer to a genuine, definite ques- 
tion will insure the interest and energy neces- 
sary for sustained attention. When a prob- 
lem interesting to pupils and not beyond their 
ability to handle has been revealed, the teach- 
er should assist the pupil to define it clearly. 

The remainder of this procedure is for the 
most part adapted from the excellent discus- 
sions by Parker and Boraas. 

In the construction of a tentative solution, 
the teacher’s part is to help the pupils to hold 
their problem constantly in mind while gath- 
ering data and to stimulate them by various 
means to make as many good suggestions as 
possible. He must give pupils opportunities 
to make attempts even though such attempts 
involve the making of mistakes. In the test- 
ing. of suggestions .he..must assist them to 
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maintain the attitude of suspended judgment, 
stimulate them to criticize each suggestion on 
the basis of relevancy to the problem and to 
follow out its consequences, train them to be 
systematic in selecting and rejecting hypothe- 
ses, call attention to suggestions that have 
been overlooked or defects that should be 
eliminated, and lead them to verify their con- 
clusions by appeal to known facts and minia- 
ture experiments. Finally he should guide 
them in organizing their conclusions in an 
outline, a graph or a concise summary. 
Throughout the whole procedure the teacher 
must constantly be on his guard lest he do 
the pupils’ thinking for them. They can de- 
velop no power without self-activity. 

In textbook lessons the procedure is some- 
what simplified. Here, as Miss Earhart points 
out, the same elements are present, but the 
problem is furnished by the author and the 
teacher’s task is to assist the pupil to find it 
and make it his own. Such questions as “What 
was the author’s purpose in writing this?” 
or “What is the central thought of this para- 
graph or chapter?” will aid pupils to find the 
problem. The data are also furnished by the 
author, but pupils may be stimulated to sup- 
plement these by relevant material from other 
sources. The teacher’s most useful service in 
textbook study will probably come in training 
pupils to select the majn points in the section 
studied and to group the supporting details 
about them. 

Among the many exercises that may be 
used to cultivate the ability to get the leading 
thought are: the use of riddles in primary 
grades such as: “What am I? I am red. I 
am round; I am hard; I grow on a tree; chil- 
dren like to eat me;” making names for para- 
graphs; analyzing narratives of varying 
length into their main divisions; finding sign- 
posts and summarizing paragraphs; finding 
the main thought of each paragraph; finding 
the point where a certain thought begins and 
where it ends; selecting topic sentences and 
key words; matching a list of headings given 
by the teacher with a given list of paragraphs; 
making running notes on a selection that is 
read; condensing long discussions into brief 
summaries. ; 

The power to find a series of important 
points and to organize them with their sup- 
porting details must also be developed gradu- 
ally. In the first step, the teacher may pre- 
pare on the board an outline for a paragraph 
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giving only the main headings, but giving 
numbers and blank spaces for supporting de- 
tails which are worked out as a group exer- 
cise by the class. Then these subheads are 
erased and each pupil fills out the blanks in- 
dependently. In the next step, outlines of 
new materials with subheads blank are placed 
on the board and pupils fill them out without 
previous class discussion. In the final step 
they are assigned material for outlining with- 
out skeleton outlines or class assistance. 

Though details may differ, the essentials in 
all plans for training pupils to organize ma- 
terial seem to be a carefully graded series of 
exercises and enough drill to form proper 
habits. It is a case of learning by doing. 

Another element to be considered in teach- 
ing pupils to think is that of individual differ- 
ences. A problem that is easy for one pupil 
may be very difficult for another. Some pupils 
can not be taught to think because they have 
not the necessary apparatus. Some are rapid 
thinkers; some think slowly. Some are timid; 
others are aggressive; some are impulsive; 
others deliberate. If pupils are not divided 
according to ability, the teacher may suit the 
work to the individual by giving group lessons 
with individual assignments that provide 
everyone a chance to participate in proportion 
to his ability. Each type of pupil should have 
an opportunity to think. 

To sum up, your committee suggests that to 
teach pupils how to study and how to think 
so that they may realize big truths instead of 
minor details, the teacher must: 

1. Understand the process of thinking. 

2. Stimulate pupils to think by revealing 
problems about which they will want to think. 

8. Guide and assist them in the different 
steps involved in thinking but make them do 
the work. 

4, Provide from the primary grades up an 
abundance of carefully graded practice in or- 
ganizing material. 

5. Adapt this instruction to the needs of 
individuals. 

As an aid to teachers in solving classroom 
teaching problems in the future, your commit- 
tee recommends that in accordance with the 
desire generally expressed by teachers in their 
answers to the questionnaire sent out by last 
year’s committee, the editorial policy of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL be modified so 
that this Journal may contain more material 
dealing with practical classroom problems in 
method. 
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Twenty-one Helpful Books on Teaching Pupils 
to Study and to Think 
Anderson and Davidson. Reading Objectives. 
Laurel Book Co. 
Beraas, Julius. Teaching to Think. Macmillan 


0. 

Burton, W. H., Supervision and Improvement 
of Teaching. D. Appleton Co. 

Colvin, S. S. Introduction to High School 
Teaching. Macmillan Co. 

a How We Think. D. C. Heath 


Co. 

Earhart, Lida B. Teaching Children to Study. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Systematic Study 
in the Elementary School. Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers’ College. 

McMurry, F. M. How To Study. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

Miller. Directing Study. Chas. 
Sons. 

Parker, C. Types of Elementary Teaching 
and Learning. Ginn & Co. Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools. Ginn & Co. 

Stone, C. R. Silent and Oral Reading. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 

Stormzand. Progressive Methods of Teach- 
ing. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Strayer and Norsworthy. How to Teach. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Thomas, F. W. Training for Effective Study. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Twentieth Year Book of the Society for the 
Study of Education. Parts I and II. 

Van Denburg, J. K. The Junior High School 
Idea. Henry Holt & Co. 

Waples, Douglas. Procedures in High School 
Teaching. Macmillan Co. 

Watkins, Emma. How to Teach Silent Read- 
ing to Beginners. Lippincott Co. 
Wiley, J. A. Practice Exercises in Supervised 
Study and Assimilative Reading. J. A. 
Wiley. Iowa State Teachers’ College, 

Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Wilson. Kyte and Lull. Modern Methods of 

Teaching. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Scribner’s 





CLAIRTON HIGH SCHOOL DEDICATED 


On December 16 the new Clairton High 
School building was formally opened to the 
citizens and general public. 

The seventh and eighth neriods of the regu- 
lar school dav were held from 7:30 P. M. to 
9:00 P. M. This gave the many visitors who 
were unable to come during the davtime an 
opportunity to visit classes and see the school 
in operation. From 9:00 to 9:40 in the even- 
ing a program under the direction of the music 
denartment was given in the Auditorium. 

The visitors were conducted through the 
building by members of the Usher Squad who 
gave each guest a complimentary copy of the 
Clairtonian News, the bi-weekly paper publish- 
ed by the students. Over 800 citizens and pa- 
trons including schoolmen from nearby towns 
visited the new building. 

F. N. Fritz is superintendent of the Clairton 
Schools and Victor C. Nicklas is the high 
school principal. 
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Plant and Equipment for One-Teacher 
Rural Schools 


Article II of A Series on Classroom Equipment for Rural Schools 
ROBERT C. SHAW 


Deputy Superintendent, Rural Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


problem today is the improvement of 

the school conditions for the boys and 
girls of the rural communities of our nation. 
The schools of the larger centers of popula- 
tion are advancing rapidly while in many 
rural sections, more sparsely settled, conditions 
have made no material change in many years. 
We are of the opinion that this condition is 
not due to a lack of desire on the part of our 
rural people, but rather to the fact of an un- 
awakened leadership in these particular sec- 
tions. 


P ERHAPS America’s greatest educational 


Thoughtful people everywhere are desirous 
of having the best rural schools the state can 
afford. The people of the urban districts must 
be concerned about the welfare of the rural 
schools if they understand that education “can- 
not break down anywhere without affecting 
the whole nation.” 


In fixing standards for school buildings and 
school grounds, we make a distinction between 
buildings and grounds already provided and 
new constructions on new sites, as in many 
cases the necessary changes in old buildings 
and grounds cannot be made without great dif- 
ficulty and great expense. This must be kept 
in mind in a review of these standards. 


School Grounds 


1. At least an acre of ground in the school 
site, in addition to the grounds occupied by 
the school buildings, walks, driveways and 
public highways. Two acres in the entire 
plot would be desirable. 

2. Grounds well drained, level and free 
of all obstacles and debris that would hinder 
proper play. 

3. Not more than 1% miles from the most 
distant home if pupils walk. 

4. Community water system, or a good 
drilled well with sanitary pump in good condi- 
tion, Well should be cased to shut out all 
surface or contaminated water. 


5. <A post and pipe fence is preferred where 
a fence is desirable. (Two-inch pipe.) 

6. A four to six-foot concrete or brick walk 
leading from the road to the main entrance of 


the school building and similar paths of less 
width from the school to the outhouses if any. 

7. Well-painted and dry fuel house con- 
venient to the school if fuel is not kept inside 
the main building. 

8. A flag and flagstaff with rope and pul- 
leys in good condition. 

9. Attention must be given to landscaping 
the grounds immediately around the school 
building. 

10. School grounds should be arranged ac- 
cording to the suggestions found in bulletins 
specially prepared for this purpose by the 
State Department. 


Buildings 

In the general arrangement of the various 
units comprising the plan of all modern school 
buildings, the thought of future expansion 
should govern. The plan developed should be 
elastic in nature and such that additions will 
not impair the natural lighting of the class- 
rooms. 

Thoughtful consideration should be given to 
the architectural design of the exterior of a 
public school building as well as to the utility 
of the interior. 

It should be a community asset and have a 
symmetrical and pleasing exterior. Extensive 
and costly ornamentation should be avoided. 

The old type of one-room school building 
should be remodeled to meet modern standards. 
and conditions. The Bureau of School Build- 
ings is willing to co-operate with any school 
districts of the State which desire assistance 
or information relative to remodeling of such 
buildings. 

1. All building materials must be durable. 

2. Foundation must be water-proof, damp 
proof and in good condition. 

3. All exterior woodwork should have been 
well painted within the past six years. Faulty 
masonry must be repaired immediately. 


4. Building large enough to include, be- 
sides a standard classroom, cloakrooms well 
lighted, ventilated and conveniently arranged, 
separate for boys and girls, not less than five 
feet by eight feet in size, respectively. 


5. Auxiliary rooms, workroom or rooms, 
such as a combination sewing and library room 
separated from the main room by door and 
sliding glass partitions. This room should be 
large enough to seat at least one-third of the 
pupils enrolled. Auxiliary rooms to be heated 
by same system as main room. 
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If the heating system is in the classroom 
there is no necessity for excavation for a base- 
ment. If the basement is to be excavated it 
should be used for heating and storage rooms 
only. Playrooms should not be placed in the 
basement. _Attic space should not be used for 
any purpose. 

6. All doors must open outward and be in 
good condition, with good locks. Doors must be 
substantial but not too heavy. 

7. Window and door screens should be 
used in the fall and in the spring. Windows 
should have no shutters. 

8. Roof must be in good condition. The nec- 
essary gutters, conductors or leaders should 
be provided to properly care for drainage. 

9. No improper marks or carvings on walls 
of school building or out-buildings. 

10. A porch or vestibule is necessary. 


Classroom 
1. The standard classroom of new con- 
struction is 23 feet by 30 feet, or 24 feet by 
32 feet, with a minimum ceiling height of 12 
feet. . There will be slight variations permis- 
sible in old buildings. 
2. There must be at:least 15 feet of floor 


space and 200 cubic feet of air space for each 
pupil enrolled. (School Code.) 


3. Double wood floor closely laid and waxed. 
Floor should be oiled at least semi-annually. 

4. There must be no rostrum or platform 
for teacher’s desk. 


Lighting 
1. The classroom should be lighted pre- 
dominantly from the left of the pupils, as 
seated, or left and rear. No windows are per- 
mitted in front of room. (See Section 617 of 
School Code.) 


2. Glass space must equal at least one-fifth 
of the floor space. If light is cut off by trees, 
hills or buildings, the light area should equal 
twenty-five per cent of the floor space. 

3. The light should come from the follow- 
ing directions named in order of preference: 
southeast, southwest, east, west or south, omit- 
ting north because of unsatisfactory results 
obtained. 

4. The tops of all windows should be 
square and reach as near to the ceiling as pos- 
sible, the glass line of which should not be 
more than 10-.inches from the ceiling. Base 
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of windows 3% feet from the floor. Windows 
should not extend nearer than five feet to the 
front of the room. 

5. Double, adjustable, translucent shades of 
light color should be provided, so that the light 
may be controlled as the needs demand. In 
case of swinging ventilating sash, shades 
should be attached to sash directly. In all 
other cases shades should be attached at cen- 
ter or base of window. These must be in good 
condition, with long cord attached. 

6. Safe, adequate, artificial lighting for 
evening meetings and for dark days. If elec- 
trically lighted one Watt per square foot floor 
space is considered as a minimum. 


Walls and Ceiling 


1. At least 24 linear feet of slate black- 
board on the front or front and right walls. 
All available wall space should be utilized for 
blackboards, but none should be placed be- 
tween windows. Backboards should not be 
over 26 inches from the floor. 

2. Walls beneath blackboards and to a level 
with the chair rail or chalk trough should be 
painted light brown; from chair rail to re- 
quired picture mouldings and tops of windows 
and doors, rich cream; above picture mouldings 
and on ceiling ivory-white tint. Intense strong 
colors or glass finish paint should never be 
used. Color schemes prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health should be followed. 

8. Bulletin board, area 500 square inches, 
made of soft wood or cork placed low in promi- 
nent position. 

4. Framed pictures should be hung from 
picture mouldings, which reach entirely around 
the room except where interfered with by 
windows or doors. 

5. Work of pupils for exhibit’ should be 
hung on wires or burlap stretched along walls. 


Toilets 

Three general types of toilets may be used. 

1. Indoor flush toilets preferable, or 

2. Where the flush system is not feasible 
chemical toilets of an approved type may be 
provided. The satisfactory operation of chemi- 
cal toilets depends primarily upon the two fac- 
tors: installation which insures adequate ven- 
tilation and proper care and attention on the 
part of the school authorities. A ready means 
of sewage disposal is of vital importance and 
should be made a part of the original instal- 
lation, or 

3. Two sanitary toilets at least fifty feet 
apart, constructed according to the specifica- 
tions of the State Department of Health. Out- 
door toilets may be of the three following 
types: dry earth closet, septic tank container, 
or water-tight vault or box. All outhouses to 
be painted and screened. These must be free 
of markings and carvings. 


Heating and Ventilating 

1. Heating system should be by corner 
heater or by basement heater with fresh-air 
inlet 12 inches by 20 inches in size, leading 
from exterior wall, and an outlet for foul air 
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16 by 20 inches at the floor, opening into the 
flue, at least 4 feet from face of heater jacket. 

2. Heater must be provided with a tank for 
moistening air. 

8. Both window sashes should be easily ad- 
justable (Section 620 of the School Code). 

4. Window ventilation is satisfactory only 
when windows are opened at the bottom and 
top on the same side of the room and wind 
deflectors, preferably of wire glass, placed at 
an angle at the bottom of the windows to di- 
vert fresh air toward ceiling. It should be 
noted that the windows must be opened at top 
and bottom at the same time to get proper 
circulation of air. 


The Following Equipment Should Be Provided 
1. Individual seats and desks, adjustable, 
suited to children of different ages and sizes. 
Great care must be exercised in the selection 
of sizes of seats. 
No. 6 seats are for six and seven-year-old 
children. Grades 1 and 2. 

No. 5 seats are for eight and nine-year-old 
children. Grades 2 and 3. 

No. 4 seats are for ten and eleven-year-cld 
children. Grades 3, 4 and 5. 

No. 3 seats are for twelve and thirteen-year- 
old children. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 

No. 2 seats are for pupils fourteen years old 
and upward. Grades 7 and 8. 

No. 1 seats are too large for elementary 

school children. 

Seats should be placed as follows: 

No. 6 and 5 should be placed nine inches 

apart from edge of desk to back of seat. 

No. 4’s, ten inches apart. 

No. 3’s, eleven inches apart. 

No. 2’s, twelve inches apart. 

In cases of children of unusual size, desks 
should be placed apart so that when sitting 
erect with back against the back of the seat, 
the edge of the desks come within two inches 
of the body. 

2. A good desk and chair for the teacher 
and at least two additional chairs. 

3. At least five three-foot shelves in cases 
with good locks and glass front. The library 
should contain at least 50 carefully selected 
books suitable for all grades of the school. 
Not fewer than 15 new books should be added 
each year for less than 30 pupils. For thirty 
or more pupils there should be at least 75 
books with an annual increase of 20 books. A 
list of such books may be secured upon appli- 
cation to the Department of Public Instruction. 
Magazines suitable for children should be sub- 
scribed for. 

4. At least four good wall pictures framed. 
(Two other than portraits.) 

5. A tested thermometer. 

6. A collection of good, up-to-date maps in- 
cluding one of the county, several of Pennsy!- 
vania (see P. S. E. A. SCHOOL JOURNAL, De- 
cember, 1925, p. 264, Aids in Geography Teach- 
ing, for sources where these can be obtained, 
in some cases free of cost), physical-political 
maps of United States, World, Europe, North 
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America, Eurasia or Asia, South America, 
Africa. 

7. A 12-inch globe suspended from the ceil- 
ing. 

8. One large dictionary and sufficient small 
dictionaries with good print. 

Three or more sets of supplementary 
readers for grades one, two and three, and two 
or more sets for grades four, five and six. 

10. Dustless crayon, erasers, pointers. 
11. Hand bell, pencil sharpener, eyelet 


12. : Waste basket, broom or brush, umbrella 


18. Shovel, poker, coal hod, if coal is used. 

14. Sawdust or other sweeping prepara- 
tion. Door mat and footscraper. 

15. Library table, 3’ x 5’ simple construc- 


16. Three chairs. 

17. Clock. 

18. Paper towels, oiled dust cloths. 

19. Wash bowl. 

20. Soap. 

21. Mirror. 

22. Hand fire extinguisher, first-aid case. 

23. If there is no force pump, there should 
be a closed retainer with sanitary drinking 
fountain attached. 

All needed supplies must be on hand the 
first day of school at the opening of the school 
year. 

1. For grades one and two: 

Sand table, ruled and plain paper, scissors, 
crayons, water colors, modeling materials, 
stereoscopes and views, rulers, paste and paste 
brushes, pegs, perforated cards, stencils, pins, 
colored yarns, colored paper, foot rule, toy 
money, number cards, also teacher’s manual 
and cards for reading course. 

2. For grades three, four, five and six: 

Yard stick, 25 foot or 16% foot tapeline, 
pint and quart measure (liquid), quart and 
peck measure (dry), clock dial, suggestive 
books, catalogues and advertising, cut book for 
scrap books, pocket envelopes for selected clip- 
pings, material for writing, folding, mailing, 
receiving and filing letters. 

3. For grades seven and eight: 

Duplicating device and materials, arithme- 
tical blocks and charts, compass, small micro- 
scope, collection of woods, minerals, grains, 
plants, leaves, etc., that may be found locally, 
check books, promissory note books, receipt 
books. 

Musical instruments, such as piano, reed or- 
gan, or phonograph and records. (Other in- 
struments may be used with these.) Suitable 
music books. 





Kenneth M. Gould, formerly associated 
with the University of Pittsburgh, has become 
managing editor of the Scholastic, a fortnight- 
publication for use in junior and senior high 
schools, the chief function of which is to give 
students cultural, historical and economic back- 
ground for textbook study in light of present- 
day events. 





EXTENSION ENROLLMENT 


Twelve thousand teachers in Pennsylvania 
are now pursuing instruction through the 
channel of courses in extension education. 


In order that teachers in service may have 
opportunities to further their professional 
training, including those holding less than 
standard certification, co-operative arrange- 
ments have been worked out between the col- 
legiate institutions and normal schools of the 
State and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion whereby extra-mural courses of instruc- 
tion are given in a number of extension cen- 
ters. These centers are chosen on the basis 
of accessibility and where proper educational 
facilities can be offered. 

All of the courses thus given are under the 
direct authority and control of the institution 
fostering the work. They are of post-high 
school grade and similar in every respect to 
those offered in the regular sessions of the in- 
stitution. Requirements for entrance are of 
the same standard as for students in regular 
residence. The one limitation based upon this 
work is that not more than six semester hours 
of credit may be allowed for work done in any 
one semester by a teacher in regular service. 


Figures covering enrollments of extension 
courses given by the State normal schools and 
accredited collegiate institutions for credits 
toward certification, as of December 15, 1925 
are as follows: 


Normal School Enrollment 
IOOINSDUED 666s oles hss 221 
COUT OEIIR 8 oss WOU eRe ree 634 
ARTA ON aio siesiloniee since tin aieis 117 
East Stroudsburg ............ 143 
BIO OEO coo 5s oss ee se elereceiers 13 
MOB <5 esis orocn's ose eae voters 1,234 
GERM i566 ss oisaisss oreloisrece ects 203 
DIS GPRVINO 5. oois oe. so be eee sacsts 21 
Slippery Rock «0:6. scc6cscess 123 
West CHOBE! 66.055 610 bcc e ns 146 

MOLAl: sansa ane cao. 2,915 

College Enrollment 
Allegheny College ........... 69 
Bucknell University ........ 369 
Duquesne University ........ 1,126 
Elizabethtown College ...... 129 
Lebanon Valley College ...... 185 
Marywood College .......... 140 
Muhlenberg College ......... 658 
Temple University .......... 545 
University of Pennsylvania... 707 
Villa Maria College ........ 807 
Waynesburg College ........ 72 
Susquehanna University ...... 278 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

POLAT, Sgn ie aera ene 13 
Pennsylvania State College .. 4,159 

POtal 54s watnesoens reese 9,257 


A review of the courses given by the State 
normal schools and accredited colleges shows 
that different courses are offered at twenty- 
four centers of population. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





This section will contain each month current communications and educational ma- 
terial issued by the Department. 





DEPARTMENT SERVICE—VISUAL EDUCATION 

The directorship in visual education has been created as the result of a growing 
demand from the profession for assistance in developing and emphasizing the material 
available for that education which comes through the visual avenue. The point of de- 
parture is the method. There are untold opportunities to enrich and vitalize every 
field of educational endeavor. It is necessary, however, that definite and specific atten- 
tion be given to the co-ordination of this multitude of visual aids. 

We are surrounded by a wealth of material which needs only to be suggested and 
made available for the teacher’s use. Of importance is the school journey which gives 
the child reality in its actual setting. The journey functions for every subject. 

Next in probable order of value are those aids which might be classified under 
the heading “reality out of its natural setting,” such, for example, as the model, the 
specimen, or the object brought into the classroom. 

And finally we have that group of aids which might be designated as “reality pic- 
torialized.” The scientific genius of our age opens the door on wonderful possibilities 
in this field. I need only mention the film, the slide, the stereograph, ete. 

In brief, these are some of the instructional tools which the Department of Public 
Instruction aims to make more easily available for the teacher. 

The article on p. 379 is the second of a series developing this service. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Deputy Superintendents 











JaMES N. RULE........eceeeeeeees Secondary Education............ Executive officer in absence of Superintendent, 
<i Related Agencies, Staff Teaching Assignments 
Witt1aM M. DENISON..........--- Administration...............+- Fiscal Control, Budgets, School Law 
LinDLEY H. DENNIS.........-.++++ Vocational Education........... — — State-Aided Vocational Institutions, 
pecial Days 
CHARLES D. KOCH..........eeeees Professional Education.......... State Eeetintn Boards 
Higher Institutions and Private Secondary 
, Schools (Reports and Accreditment of) 
Ropenr C. SHAW... 6206s cscceccuss po bo ore ere Institutes 
To be announced...........-e2eee0% Elementary Education.......... Curriculum Organization, Research, Surveys 


Directors of Bureaus 


Admpimistration....ccccscccceccescvcccccoves D. E. CROSLEY 
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CHEMIN 6 ivenc 6c c vincesitwsvicncesesacces JAMES G. PENTZ BOM Cad dn a cicidccccckecaduecsvanded HENRY KL@NOWER 
WORE. aoc cccccedesvecctencees F. THEODORE STRUCK 
Directors of Subjects 
MSR MOMEE coo. odd vickew ne vieeune C. VALENTINE KirBy Mathematics and Science............ceeesceees J. A. FoBERG 
MRE cairns citicind dalvicsaviecciscnccginens cme ve Orton Lowe Music Education...............+- .-.(To be announced) 
Eaension Hdncatlon.... 0 icccsvecccccccccesces ae W. CastLE School Consolidation Projects............+.+. Lee L. Driver 
GRRE oc fe ceo wecceaddocdeuegemened a Grassmuce School Lébvartes.....cccccccccscccccces ADELINE B. ZACHERT 
Health Education............+++++ (acting) W. C. MOORHEAD = Social Siudies........0ccccceeccecceceeceees J. L. BARNARD 
Jamie High Schedl. «osc ccccvccecccsecece JaMES M.Guass Special Education..........ccccccssccceceees F. H. REITER 
WENGE HEMOUINOMe dc cc tc cccadccseceseccesees C. F. HoBan 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, Secretary......0..cccscccceccccccescccees H. H. Bais 
State Library and Museum, Acting Librarian. .......0ccccceccecceccecccece Anna MacDOoNaLp 
STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Jpnee B. Haas, President and Chief Executive Officer, Harrisburg 
Wee Ce te Boa cc ccc cca ccc ncavcdsatenseecsderedcadussccsscycouedeceves dhe Philadelphia 
Mrs. EDWARD we , ARR Baia cance ckuveoekccuddadaccesedeusadcuccuceueswetceautaes Carlisle 
TRACI Te, CONME Fig Beis ooo cciceccecceseuccctoccesecsectdeceseecsceucescedeququced Dimock 
RI TE ONIN So ag aia cca'd carcchenaceUsereuddedncsedéeuadectececaecencenemaes Pittsburgh 
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eee Memes OR PI BERD oo cor cic desu edna eunlausccaceccsavencusedeseseted Bryn ie 


James N. Rute, Secretary 
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NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUMS 
To sana and Supervising Princi- 

pals: 

The Board of Normal School Principals has 
provided for a committee to study the Normai 
School Curriculums and to make such recom- 
mendations from time to time as are needed 
to keep them progressively abreast of the 
needs of the schools. 

The work of this committee will be, in my 
judgment, much more helpful and effective, if 
it has available from time to time the opinions 
of Superintendents and Supervising Principals 
and others who come into immediate contact 
with the output of these institutions. 

Will you be good enough, therefore, to give 
me your reaction regarding the following spe- 
cific problems as well as any additional points 
in which you may be particularly interested? 

1. What do you think are the strong points 
of the present Normal School Curricu- 
lums? 

2. What do you believe could be added to 
the present Normal School Curriculums 
to make them more effective? 

3. What do you believe may be omitted from 
the present Normal School Curriculums 
without making them less efficient? 

Statements should be mailed to Dr. J. Lin- 
wood Hisenberg, Chairman, Slippery Rock 
State Normal School, not later than February 
15, 1926, to be considered in the present re- 
vision. A copy of the present courses is being 
fcrwarded for reference. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





NEW HIGH SCHOOLS 


To County Superintendents and High School 
Officials in Fourth Class Districts: 
School officials in Fourth Class Districts 
contemplating changes in organization for 
1926-1927, either in, 
1. The establishment of a new high school, 
2. The extension of the program of studies 
of high schools already established, or 
3. The reorganization of high schools on 
junior or junior-senior high school basis, 
should make application through the office of 
the county superintendent before May 1, 1926. 
The approval of the county superintendent and 
the Department of Public Instruction is essen- 
tial in each of these cases. 
Act of General Assembly, No. 120 provides: 


“In order to establish a new high school or 
to add a year of work to the program of a 
high school or junior high school already in 
operation in a school district of the fourth 
class the approval of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and of the county superinten- 
dent of schools in which the district is located 
shall be secured in advance of the opening of 
such school or of making such change in pro- 
gram.” 


J. N. RULE 


Official Communications 
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SCHOOL CODE DISTRIBUTION 
To School Directors: 


An amendment to the School Law passed by 
the 1925 Legislature requires the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to forward 
a copy of each new edition of the School Code 
to each member of every board of school di- 
rectors in the State. 

The 1925 edition of the School Code is ex- 
pected to be available for distribution within 
the near future. Copies for all school direct- 
ors, therefore, will be forwarded to the school 
board secretaries to be distributed to the di- 
rectors of the several districts. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATES 


To County and District Superintendents: 

It is the desire of this Department that su- 
perintendents shall distribute the perfect at- 
tendance certificates and seals at the close of 
the current school year. Much will be gained 
if these certificates and seals are awarded on 
the last day of the term. This can be done if 
superintendents will forward their requests 
to this office at least thirty days before they 
wish to send the awards to their principals 
and teachers. 

Your request for certificates and seals should 
be based on the actual number of names of 
pupils submitted to your office. Teachers 
should specify which pupils are entitled to cer- 
tificates and which ones are entitled to seals. 
Each teacher should number each group of 
names consecutively. In a district having a 
160-day term these reports should be forwarded 
to your office not later than the close of the 
sixth month and in districts having a 180-day 
term, not later than the close of the seventh 
month. 

Certificates and seals that are not needed 
because pupils were absent or tardy during 
the latter part of the term, should be returned 
to your office by the teachers and to this of- 
fice by you. 

A perfect attendance report, Form PA, or 
Form PAR should be forwarded through your 
office to this office as usual at the close of the 
school term, as specified on Page 66 of the 
1925-1926 edition of the School Attendance 
Register. 

J. Y. SHAMBACH 





1926 CONFERENCE 


November 3, 4 and 5, 1926 have been tenta- 
tively decided upon as the dates for holding 
the 1926 Conference of Normal School Prin- 
cipals and School Superintendents. 

The committee, consisting of M. S. Bentz 
and S. H. Replogle, representing the County 
Superintendents, and J. B. Ritchey and E. S. 
Ling, representing the District Superinten- 
dents, will assist the Superintendent in work- 
ing out the details. Announcement of the pro- 
gram will be made in a later issue of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The following bulletins have recently come 

from press and may be had upon application 

to the Department: 

Bulletin No. 1—Part-Time Co-operative In- 
dustrial Education 

Bulletin No. 4—Industrial Arts Education in 
Grades 7-8-9 

Bulletin No. 5—Organization and Course of 
Study for Evening Classes in 
Bituminous Coal Mining 

Bulletin No. 6—Organization and Courses of 
Study in Anthracite Coal 
Mining for Mine Foremen 
and Assistant Mine Fore- 
men 

Bulletin No. 7—All-Day Vocational Trade or 
Industrial Schools and De- 
partments 

Bulletin No. 9—Home Economics Education 

Bulletin No. 13—General Bulletin on Guid- 
ance 

Bulletin No. 15—Course of Study in Agricul- 
ture, Grades 7-12 

Bulletin No. 19—Basic Reference Books for 
High Schools 

Bulletin No. 283—Library Books for the Ele- 
mentary Schools 





FOREST TREES yee SPRING ARBOR 


Public school teachers have not generally 
taken advantage of the Spring Arbor Day 
project outlined in the November, 1925, issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. The 
Department of Forests and Waters on Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, had granted requests of thirty- 
five school teachers for 23,800 trees. It is re- 
serving 1,000,000 trees for the project. 

Some teachers submitted applications for 
two and three trees for planting on school 
grounds for ornamentation. The trees fur- 
nished from the State Nurseries are not suited 
in size or shape for planting on the school 
yard or about school buildings. They should 
be planted on idle lands where they will be 
permitted to grow for future timber. These 
trees are from 4 to 8 inches high and at least 
100 trees of each kind should be planted by a 
school. To get the best results, the students 
should be taken to idle lands where each pupil 
may help to plant the trees. The trees should 
not be distributed to students to take home, 
because the roots of evergreen trees dry out 
quickly when exposed to the air and the trees 
may die. 

Teachers who desire to observe Arbor Day 
next spring by having their schools plant for- 
est trees should submit their applications for 
trees at once to the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. White pine and 
Scotch pine trees will be held for the purpose 
until February 20, 1926. If the trees are not 
requested by school teachers by that date, they 
will be allotted to private forest land owners 
for planting throughout the State. 

NO, 
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AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Fourth Grade. “Manitoba: Its Develop- 
ment and Opportunities,” (Bulletin free to 
teachers and school libraries)—Natural Re- 
sources Intelligence Service, Department of 
Interior, Ottawa, Canada. “The Beet Sugar 
Industry of Nebraska,” Esther S. Anderson— 
Economie Geography, October, 1925. “The 
Apple Industry of the Annapolis-Cornwallis 
Valley,” Charles C. Colby—Economic Geog- 
raphy, July and October, 1925. “The Grain 
Trade of the Great Lakes,’”’ Loyal Durand, Jr. 
—Journal of Geography, October, 1925. “The 
Present Status of Navigation on the Lower 
Mississippi River,” C. A. MecCombs—Journal 
of Geography, January, 1925. 

Fifth Grade. “Jugoslavia,” E. M. Sanders 
—Journal of Geography, December, 1925. 
“Czechoslovakia and Geographic Unity,” Ar- 
thur Sibelka—Journal of Geography, May, 
1925. “The Agricultural Regions of Europe,” 
Olof Jonasson—Economic Geography, October, 
1925. 


Siath Grade. “The Frontiers of Settlement 
in Australia,” Griffith Taylor—Geographical 
Review, January, 1926. “The Far East,” the 
complete issue of November, 1925, of The 
Annals, published by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
is devoted to articles dealing with the Far 
East. “Oceanic and Climatic Phenomena along 
the West Coast of South America during 1925,” 
Robert C. Murphy—Geographical Review, Jan- 
uary, 1926. “Railroad Progress in Colombia,” 
Raye R. Platt—Geographical Review, January, 
1926. “Trade Communications in Tropical Af- 
rica,’ W. H. Barker—Economic Geography, 
October, 1925. “Political Rights in the Arc- 
tic,’ David H. Miller—Foreign Affairs, Oc- 
tober, 1925. 


Seventh Grade. “A Project for the Study 
of Home Geography,” Alice Bundy—Journal 
of Geography, December, 1925. “An Ice Cave 
in New Mexico,” Willis T. Lee—Geographical 
Review, January, 1926. “Possibilities for Para 
Rubber Production in the Philippine Islands,” 
Vane, Nuzzall, Bushnell, Baldwin—U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1925, Washington. 

Eighth Grade. “International Air Trans- 
port,’ Edward P. Warner—Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1926. “The Development of a World 
Port: Hampton Roads,” Loulie C. Kelley— 
Journal of Geography, September, 1925. 
“Trading with the Tropics,” .E. S. Gregg-—Eco- 
nomic Geography, October, 1925. “The Distri- 
bution of the Date Palm,” Paul Popenoe—Ge- 
ographical Review, January, 1926. 

Senior High Economic Geography. “High 
School Geography,” Clare Symonds—Journal 
of Geography, November, 1925. “Sheep and 
Human Affairs,” Frances S. Hay—Journal of 
Geography, December, 1925. “The Utilization 
of our Phosphate Resources,” Walter H. Vos- 
kuil—Economic Geography, Oct., 1925. “World 
Trade in Gasoline”—U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1925. “Geographic Principles in the 
Study of Cities,” Douglas C. Ridgley—Journal 
of Geography, February, 1925. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
November, 1925 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their November attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Publie In- 
struction promptly: 


Counties 
Blair Lancaster Lycoming 
Crawford Lawrence Sullivan 
Cameron Lebanon Union 
Clarion Northumberland Wayne 
Fulton Perry Wyoming 
Greene Potter York 
Jefferson 

Districts 
Allentown Hanover Old Forge 
Altoona Harrisburg Olyphant 
Ambridge Haverford Twp. Palmerton 
Archbald Hazel Twp. Phoenixville 
Ashley Hazelton Pittston 
Bangor Homestead Pottstown 
Beaver Falls Huntingdon Punxsutawney 
Berwick Indiana Radnor Twp. 
Bethlehem Jeannette Rankin 
Blakely Johnsonburg Reading 
Bloomsburg Kane Ridgway 
Canonsburg Lansford Rostraver Twp. 
Carbondale Latrobe Sayre 
Carnegie Lebanon Scottdale 
Cecil Twp Lewistown Scranton 
Chambersburg Lock Haven Shamokin 
Charleroi Lower Merion Twp.Sharon 
Cheltenham Twp. Mahanoy City Shenandoah 
Chester Mahanoy Twp. Steelton 
Coal Twp. McKeesport Sunbury 
Coatesville McKees Rocks Tarentun 
Columbia Meadville Taylor 
Conshohocken Middletown Titusville 
Corry ilton yrone 
Dormont Minersville Uniontown 
DuBois Monessen Vandergrift 
Dunbar Twp. Monongahela Washington 
East Conemaugh Mount Carmel Waynesboro 


Ellwood City Mt. Pleasant Twp. West Mahanoy 


Farrell Munhall Wilkes-Barre 
Fell Twp. Nanticoke Williamsport 
Franklin New Brighton Windber 
German New Kensington Woodlawn 
Greensburg Norristown York 
Greenville Northampton 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s November attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruction 
on time: 


Adams Elk Lehigh 
Bedford Forest Pike 
Butler 





PERFECT ATTENDANCE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


During the school year 1921-1922, 101,634 
pupils were neither absent nor tardy from 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. Prior to 
the beginning of the school term it had been 
announced that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Department of Public Instruction, 
certificates would be sent from this office to 
children whose teachers certified that they 
had maintained perfect attendance records. 
The attendance campaign developed a great 
deal of interest among a large number of pu- 
pils, teachers and supervising officials. 

Since issuing the first perfect attendance 
certificates, seals have been awarded for each 
year of additional perfect attendance. 
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There has been a steady increase in the 
number of perfect attendance certificates and 
seals awarded each year. During the year 
1923-1924 there were 126,572 pupils who were 
neither absent nor tardy. In spite of wide 
spread epidemics of contagious diseases in va- 
rious sections of the State this number in- 
creased to 136,939 during the year 1924-1925. 

The following list indicates the number of 
pupils by districts and by counties who main- 
tained perfect attendance records during the 
year 1924-1925. 


Districts Under the Supervision of District 
Superintendents 1924-1925 





Enrollment Number of Number of 
District 1923-1924 Certificates Seals 
Abington Twp........... 2323 131 71 
ARRAN 6 sls iey «Seis o s)010's 13459 839 390 
a oe 8 sone wd vane nn 11979 1224 332 
SE ree 2789 132 84 
PII 555556: lage 0 a0. 9, oon 2133 177 4 
POEs soe te chee cen cisit 986 42 49 
SE ocepavadeabeunees 1272 33 13 
RM sss cwiccions See Seis s 1275 129 109 
ee ree 2613 106 57 
Sree erst ere 3399 637 62 
BetMGnOM .. 2. 65 600s ve ses _ 10379 846 250 
ME on. bcc a oto sn ws sc 1627 63 25 
ee 1738 107 54 
Serer 3397 208 44 
0 eee 2751 148 121 
Cac wke cbhae es mass 2109 93 31 
eee 3114 a 8 8=— ee 
COPDONGRIE. 6 65 oi cscce sce 4065 34 122 
MIE os 649 +. base reels 2246 | 
vo Pe ararees ere ae 2347 295 113 
2 po ec 1721 94 22 
Chambersburg........... 2968 363 120 
BSS re 2766 231 224 
Cheltenham Twp......... 2085 128 35 
J SEER rere 7944 439 18 
re er: 3415 1 124 
COIN, oo iis eicctian ea Be 2237 125 21 
cid os os «sehr wine 3041 188 53 
rarer 3181 210 107 
eS eee 1774 126 126 
COOMMGUIVENG. 2 occ ccnence 3291 231 71 
Conshohocken............ 1273 20 17 
| SAO Rr rec 1560 81 16 
PUNE ay cov ss lc oie eee veal 1684 21 1] 
PGRN CIEE ois ooo cco 2456 60 7 
See - , o404 141 90 
rr rrr 2085 44 20 
EE en orictal she wae: 2896 189 205 
MOAR PWD... 66s sees 3242 288 131 
NE aS si ew ainaes 4862 199 79 
232 152 
71 49 
315 179 
12 47 
718 341 
468 136 
94 16 
| ee eee 1193 62 25 
co... RRSP Pe sear 1934 121 87 
ee i ra 4821 226 86 
2 ae 3409 319 110 
NINE in og cc a eancore 1818 96 61 
jn OS ere. 1589 76 z 
SET TT 14056 625 512 
Paveriotd TWP... 00055 1759 90 34 
jo Renee 7340 300 137 
RIOR se i iesecs oes cierne 3224 56 64 
OS eee 3755 208 96 
PRUMIOROON 5 6 0:6:65 0 05 1490 135 101 
PMI erat occ:s ass vie 0k Be 0 2411 156 68 
Ce rr ee > 2671 160 36 
JORDSONDUTE. «5.0. 6c cscees 1150 39 
MOMIUOINT 56. eos sh ciosr iene 10572 584 311 
ee A eee re 2100 242 264 
MER ine cape cv cohiem aes 1473 84 61 
BRIE 6-052: 504 510-00 p08 1927 215 35 
aa aacke s40'0ka5'< 10820 573 311 
ere eee 1440 49 10 
MEM 536% a, A %Gr'ecaheoscnledie’ 2124 202 132 
ROMER stcre'oi5i9: 5.0.5 osu 2. 4224 332 156 
ee See eae 2559 331 66 
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Enrollment Number of Number of 


District 1923-1924 Certificates Seals 
Pee ORO S63 isc ck Secs 1943 45 35 
EGGR EOD. « 650s ees 3413 240 145 
Lower Merion Twp....... 3500 188 31 
Mahanoy City........... 3263 191 132 
Mahanoy Twp..........-. 1476 82 51 
Se 9362 852 458 
McKees Rocks..........- 3024 86 60 
Rosas. 66:0 sedis wae 2544 170 80 
MIGGIEIOWR.... 55 eee 1283 105 57 
WI ooo ccleis ss adem 1903 136 183 
pe ee ere 1879 114 123 
on. b 6153 tse e's 5243 487 231 
pO er 2349 128 121 
Mount Carmel........... 3061 157 87 
Mt. Pleasant Twp........ 2835 193 52 
jee 1244 66 31 
Waticnts. . s0ls.0s ocsin we 5072 380 326 
New Brighton............ 2310 174 82 
New Cageie. 2.55 ccc cccee 10983 932 297 
New Kensington.......... 2582 141 106 
Newport Twp............ 2770 378 318 
On are 4922 258 87 
Northampton............ 1823 7 85 
GG: 65. v6 os os seveccs 3903 282 87 
CRI os hose ctw ees 3453 146 77 
CRIN Gs o.o' 6:0. 3:6 w cas 886.5 2. 72 45 
NOs las eo cnaves 1663 104 47 
Philadelphia............. 296434 (Re 
PROGHIEVING,.... 0505 s600.2 1713 64 26 
cL ens 102963 2196 431 
MMII ovina oixcersss 6-0-0: 2974 309 209 
UPI oe os Ss cae 3213 228 17 
oC a eee dee 3799 134 143 
Punxsutawney........... 2379 209 101 
Ragen FWD. .< 6. <5 c005ss 1428 74 22 
1 ee rere 1920 59 23 
IES is or ws cists <'se 510s 17461 1205 785 
Redstone Twp........... 4320 191 18 
MNO ae gece «sete nee 860 41 38 
ps Ee ee 1194 ae 
pO eee 104 10 
Rostraver Twp........... 2829 175 255 
— PRM Gov epccnus's a 1922 111 33 

ee versie Qs Sareea oe 1912 143 57 
Sexttdate Ry Palm oreticer arete Seas 1301 94 79 
SOMMERS oo aa chccte aie wo ors 25770 817 439 
ae ae 3499 190 212 
SHRI era g cfoleacicie Sosie eects 4545 483 373 
SIN 66 pc a s'e.s a's 4297 141 120 
SI oo oie ees cceteuns 2510 246 127 
SOB DUEYs ceic scat coe cex oe 3373 229 219 
SI Sh cotsiccccires 2283 128 83 
fo a a ae 2630 163 66 
MGRGHUUN s 5.6.6 6. higersewerw nie je 160 104 
ems ce ces acne acs 2582 76 62 
gO ee 1316 64 

We aera 2037 149 106 
UMIGHEOW ss 6nkc sic eens 3846 2 143 
Upper Darby Twp........ 2661 91 32 
VeOSONIIG ss «ois cicsmnis wae 2439 217 85 
Whatley ao.0 aa ences one 3093 250 120 
Washington.............. 4921 230 99 
Waynesboro............. 2139 199 180 
West Cheste®. 65.50.0665. 2267 92 49 
West Mahanoy Twp...... 1243 72 8 
Wilkes-Barre............. 14110 30 re sce 
WHHBIMBINING: oc cee cece ss 4750 183 135 
Williamsport...........-- 7202 438 255 
ae 154 48 

3526 180 132 

9345 413 306 





Districts Under the Supervision of County 
Superintendents 1924-1925 


Enrollment Number of Number of 





County 1923-1924 Certificates Seals 
PBI oo ols,0 sooo cues 6712 475 281 
PMI ob: 53 5s erent 79207 4353 1739 
PE cece wesc ies 15672 954 476 
SROMON ee isc cieerie vices 14079 826 182 
1 OS ER area 56 7 346 
BEI orcs cunts Sesenlnes 20637 2098 1005 
MU oe Soke s sce aeoes 9149 809 89 
REE io os ois ce coweas 9703 700 179 
I sles oi Ses os ce wees 825 266 
LCi SE eae ems 13052 915 309 
Cea ce a ona cack chai 33052 2611 462 
Ce Sc icccivcec ane 1372 107 52 
Cele. oi ecepedexeves 0058 567 335 
CRN cee dewkunsens 10861 650 298 
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Enrollment Number of Number of 


County 1923-1924 Certificates Seals 
CUR Sires ins cesnees 8530 512 280 
Ll | 7 Rae pemeeenn ne 18063 1560 239 
GM 4 oece eo he cecas tes 4111 254 78 
Cig 65 dvds ce okies 6069 317 206 
CHRIS oe 6 Gikccinaceeas 8355 689 203 
Cumberiand. .. 2... ccccee 10578 626 371 
pS ee roe 12635 929 249 
RINE: > cease winks Sie 16796 408 133 

Bea wew neces 4407 325 137 
jer enemas 11142 948 209 
RMON ca yuck cs cseeeaue 1 2390 579 
1) ane ee ech Att 1520 ¢ 49 
UNIS S o3 ole oot oc 790 206 
i. RRR earners 2231 145 27 
Gees ea oss 8615 663 386 
eee 7628 704 190 
UIE few. ac Scones ds 21233 1479 510 
Jefferson vettccatees 13233 1242 410 
er Bae at 3360 187 79 
Leekawantia: .. 5 22.655. 788: 545 109 
| ee eee 23748 1545 5 
ON os dee ori cn ow ee 8615 720 220 
MO tos i osee ees 8220 812 
AUER See Das ace cece. 11173 798 425 
MIEN a oo 5 5-c oe wales 9293 2870 934 
Ee 9323 622 369 
oo 60 5s eral es 6063 450 125 
Iie o's kas cats ees 11353 921 432 
WEI 0 asigacile es bere 5460 536 142 
NI oicii'u ois ne 8/4 5657 246 69 
Montgomery............. 20915 1135 327 
eee 2469 168 101 
Northampton............ 13497 924 269 
Northumberland.......... 9975 596 395 
WG ass6 6 cakes bheecke 5258 317 179 
UN da cen onic a vocces a 1282 5 
UNS ogi screw w's carta xe 4746 452 201 
CO SEE aes 28577 1364 534 

NN Ararat. Pucdpatna'ave ware 3894 2 116 
OS EE er ree 19691 1209 514 
eee 2168 124 24 
Susquehanna............. 7436 534 62 

ad c's ae wieu news 29 575 1 
IRS sii ctcca sp caxceeos 3134 236 101 
Wereeiiitless 5 oe =. nedsesa 7 3 182 

MIS PS. cata ecacexe 5811 536 243 
Wasbinaton.............%. 34526 2978 908 
Wayne.. Bee Py 6011 348 102 
Westmoreland............ 43356 3124 1386 
WE. 6. S56 dene es 3404 195 71 
WOME ecg shou e ns eans 20173 813 631 
Total (County)........... 58215 21082 
Total (District). .... need 41231 16411 
Total (State)........ owes 99446 37493 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES FOR 
SCHOOL NURSES 


_ Three regional conferences, for the discus- 
sion of the subjects published in the January 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, have been planned for Feb- 
ruary in the interest of the School Nurses 
Program. These sessions will conclude the se- 
ries of six conferences organized to provide 
opportunity for attendance of all school nurses 
of the State. 
Back of these meetings is the philosophy, ‘ 
vigorous health and its accompanying high 
spirits are larger elements of happiness than 
any other things whatsoever.” 
Miss Anna Stanley, State Supervisor of 
School Nursing, will preside at each of the 
sessions which will be held as follows: 
Monongahela—High School Building—Feb- 
ruary 11, 12. 

Punxsutawney—High School Building— 
February 15, 16. 

Meadville—High School Building—February 


, 19, 
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MAGAZINES FOR A HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


The value of magazines in the school library 
is becoming quite generally recognized by pro- 
gressive teachers. Much of the ephemeral 
reference material can only be secured through 
the medium of magazines. The list suggested 
below represents the choice of a group of edu- 
cators each an expert in his own field. 

The starred (*) magazines are recommended 
for first purchase. 

The magazines marked with (G) are indexed 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
This is an index of important articles in the 
foremost magazines. It is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University Ave- 
nue, New York City. The Guide is issued 
monthly; a cumulation every three months; 
and then published as an annual. It is sold 
on the service basis, that is, libraries subscrib- 
ing to a small number of magazines pay the 
minimum rate. As the rate is determined by 
the number of magazines in the library it is 
necessary to send a list of the magazine sub- 
scriptions when ordering the Readers’ Guide. 

In order to secure the full value of maga- 
zines the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture should be used. 


G American Magazine ............. $2.50 

G Arts and Decoration ............ 6.00 
G Asia, Journal of the American Asi- 

PUR PERCBOE! hives oieraisusrerstsvooreraee 3.00 

*G Atlantic Monthly .........05. 0066 4.00 

RAG SRORRUNEN, oc ecnca eieiies hance oeews 5.00 

AG MIDTERM ATOR csi ioos cvs wrsnetare-o vores 2.00 

Picld' and Stream «<6. 650604 2.50 

. Geographic News Bulletin ....... 25 

MEIKPOM IS OOK: a ioed oc cevesetniarei aleve Givens 3.00 

* GG “Good Housekeeping: ....<......0.0606% 3.00 

* G Harper’s Monthly Magazine ...... 4.00 

AMONG ia ae a ehetiisiarsh vos boo ese ie a 3.00 

G Industrial Arts Magazine ........ 2.50 

GS “WHOPEAEY. WPIDRSE 65 6 osc .o ks. sie sce eus 4.00 

* G National Geographic Magazine .... 3.50 

* G “Nature Macazine «66.0... 60 665s 3.00 

GS "OGHODK: aes tovene ont secaeesnes 5.00 

Popular Science Monthly ........ 3.00 

Radio Broadcast. .s.. 6.06.66 cece 3.00 

G Review of Reviews .............. 4.00 

EMS TSEC Cg ea 2.00 

* G School Arts Magazine ............ 3.00 

* G Scientific American .............. 4.00 

* G Scribner’s Magazine ............ 4.00 

AG MWS aicncrrseih oe ncera ious teste eescates 5.00 

MND) cos ciega eh isies cho av avens uses ere 5.00 

G Woman’s Home Companion ...... 1.50 

MIKE VORA R VOD s0:5.0%4 leave ciersieielonerstive 4.00 
Magazines for a Junior High Library 

Pe ee 0, ea ee ae tee x 

. American Junior Red Cross News .50 
G Asia, Journal of the American Asi- 

GRO PRB sees clos siete cise ace 3.00 

Boys ite: nie eat. wcniaea anes 1.50 

CUPTONG WOVERUS: \6s-60-y6u see Dokl .60 

PIB RO at OR 558 oo Mors b he re o's ere azole 2.00 

Geographic News Bulletin ........ 25 

Good Housekeeping ............. 3.00 


Literary Digest 


ed 
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* G National Geographic Magazine ...$3.50 
= Nature Magazine ............... -3.00 
G Popular Mechanics .............. 2.50 
PG SES MEO ROLASS 5 6.6.5: sols ota: steccuaperee 7s, ote 4.00 
G Woman’s Home Companion ...... 1.50 
World Review: i. 06566 cecccsccec 1.50 
Youths’ Companion .............6. 2.50 


It is best to order magazines for a school 
library from some magazine agency as all the 
details of recording expired subscriptions are 
taken care of by the agency. Usually better 
prices can be secured by ordering through an 
agency than through the individual firm. In- 
formation regarding reputable magazine agen- 
cies can be secured from the various book 
and magazine dealers. 





FEBRUARY BROADCASTING PRO- 
GRAM 


The second monthly series of an experiment- 
al program of addresses, organized by the 
Department to test the radio as a medium for 
disseminating educational information, will be 
broadcasted from Station WBAK of the State 
— Harrisburg, during February as fol- 
OWS: 

Wednesday—February 3—8:00 P. M. 
“What Use Has a High School Pupil for 
Art?”—C. V. Kirby 
Wednesday—February 10—8:00 P. M. 
“How Pennsylvania is Financing the 
Education of her Children’—Wm. M. 
Denison 
Wednesday—February 17—8:00 P. M. 
“Why the School Library?”—Adeline B. 
Zachert 
Wednesday—February 24—8:00 P. M. 
“Winter Bird Guests”—George M. Sut- 


ton 
Schools, institutions, organizations, clubs and 
homes having access to the service are request- 
ed to advise Dr. Haas as to the value of the 
service, the desirability of continuing it and 
possible avenues of usefulness. 





ARTS ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Meetings of the various Arts Associations 
which have been held to date in four of the 
seven territorial areas of the State have been 
largely attended by teachers, supervisors and 
administrators of art, commercial, home eco- 
nomics, agricultural and industrial education 
and continuation schools. 

Meetings in the three remaining regions will 
be held as follows: 

Anthracite Arts Association—March 6— 


Sunbury 

Lehigh Valley Arts Association—March 13 
—Bethlehem 

Northwestern Arts Association—March 27 
—Warren 


These meetings are increasing in value and 
it is hoped that all teachers in the respective 
fields will plan to attend the meeting in the 
region in which they are located. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


The School Journey 


Visual Education is not a separate subject. 
It belongs to all subjects; it permeates the 
whole fabric of instruction. Nor is the visual 
aid a new device. It dates back to antiquity— 
was used by the cavemen, paleolithic man, by 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Froebel and 
has been a great factor in securing thorough- 
ness in European schools. 


Psychological Background 


That our experiences come through the 
senses is a demonstrated psychological fact. 
Some students of education claim that 90 per 
cent of all human knowledge comes through 
the gateway of the eye. Others place it at 
85 per cent and several at 75 per cent. The 
most modest claim recorded, and this admit- 
tedly very low, shows the distribution of pri- 
mary sense experience to be: visual, 40 per 
cent; auditory, 25 per cent; all others, 35 per 
cent. 

Since children learn primarily through phy- 
sical reactions to environmental stimuli or by 
mental responses to challenging situations, it 
follows that instruction will be improved and 
made more effective in proportion as oppor- 
tunities for experience are increased—experi- 
ences that will employ to the fullest the prin- 
ciple of self-activity. Visual aids, if properly 
organized and intelligently used, will supply 
these opportunities. 

It is charged against American teachers 
that their method is too largely of the lecture 
and textbook type; that children associate the 
fcur walls, textbook and desk, to too great 
an extent, with the act of learning, whereas 
they should be ready to learn from the world 
at large. The child needs to know the world 
in which he lives. He should be introduced to 
it early and encouraged to master its myster- 
ies. The school journey supplies the avenue. 


Advantages 


Of all the types of visual aids, the open-air 
lesson, field trip or school journey must be 
given prime position because it brings children 
into direct contact with the object of knowl- 
edge. Open-air work brings the child into 
touch with natural phenomena in their proper 
setting. It presents situations, practices and 
procedures in their functioning relationships 
and utilizes the principle—“seeing is_believ- 
ing.” It is the concrete rather than the abstract. 
This type of visual aid has been used by Ger- 
many with conspicuous success. It is the chan- 
nel through which much of the British inspir- 
ation flows. 

The advantages of the school journey, other 
than those mentioned above, are that they: 
1. Make visual material easily available 
2. Stimulate interest in nature and things 


around 2 

8. Bring children into the open-air thus pro- 
moting walking, deep breathing, physi- 
cal exertion, alertness, healthful prac- 
tices 
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4. Bring pupils into personal touch with occu- 
pations, movements, trends, general 
practices, relationships and functionings 

5. Develop initiative through observation and 
discovery 

6. Stimulate constructive, creative thinking 
through the challenge to solve 

7. Serve to determine aims, arouse ambitions 
and make pupils active agents rather 
than passive recipients 


Where used, the school journey has greatly 
enriched and vitalized instruction. It can be 
utilized in the teaching of practically all the 
subjects: 

Art—The objectives of art can be the more 
readily realized through visits to picture gal- 
leries, churches, scenic spots, specimens of 
landscaping and beautiful architecture, model 
buildings and homes, artistic windows where 
clothing, home furnishings, etc., are displayed 
and the opportunities for sketching. 

Civics—Civics can be best taught by partici- 
pation in social enterprises. This subject will 
be enriched by visits to city hall, court house, 
post office, municipal departments, public utili- 
ties, water supply stations, food markets, ex- 
amples of model planning, community houses, 
etc. 

Geography—Geography should be studied, 
wherever possible, in the open from an emin- 
ence where children may see the sky, land 
and water forms, the farm, the model dairy, 
the community as a whole and its division into 
wards, the churches which exemplify the re- 
ligious life, the educational institutions, the 
industries—bone and sinew of the community, 
the stores and shops which supply the necessi- 
ties of life, the transportation facilities and 
municipal activities. These journeys may in- 
clude visits to scenic spots, forest and streams 
with their hidden bird, fish and game life, 
natural curiosities and recreation centers. 

History—Pennsylvania is rich in historic 
shrines. Each community had its beginning 
and contains milestones which mark periods 
in its history and development. Shrines, battle- 
fields, noted homes and buildings, museums, 
monuments, markers and evidences of the old 
and the new—each has its rich contribution. 

Literature—Literature will be vitalized and 
the desire to read stimulated through literary 
rambles; visits to homes of authors and the 
spots that inspired their writings, to their rest- 
ing places, to book stores and to libraries 
where manuscripts and rare books may be 
seen. 

Music—Many literary productions deal with 
nature—birds, flowers, trees, mountains and 
streams. School journeys will visualize these 
literary productions and give the background 
to their musical setting. 

Mathematics—Mathematics will be vitalized 
through lessons that deal with practical meas- 
urements, motivated and concrete problems, 
rather than abstract computations. There is 
a rich field for open-air work in arithmetic, 
geometry, trigonometry and surveying. 

Nature Study and Science—The school jour- 
ney is indispensable to effective work in na- 
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ture study and science. These subjects need 
the visits to museums, zoological parks, bo- 
tanical gardens, examples of structural en- 
gineering, chemical and other manufacturing 
plants, telephone buildings, electrical works, 
radio stations, aeroplane fields, and bird, bo- 
tanical and astronomical rambles. 

Vocational Education—Commercial subjects 
will be made practical through visits to office 
buildings, public enterprises, transportation 
departments, institutions, industries, etc.— 
places where commercial activities may be seen 
first hand and studied. Industrial and agri- 
cultural classes will profit by visits to mining 
enterprises, farms, manufacturing plants— 
places where the mechanic, the artisan, the 
operator and the expert may be seen at work. 

The school journey gives opportunity to 
correlate the different subjects. On _ these 
trips, safety-first instruction may function in 
a practical way. The humane treatment of 
birds and animals can be encouraged; trees 
may be studied and sketched; the necessity of 
reforestration, examples of architecture and 
landscaping, clean streets and objects of spe- 
cial interest, pointed out. Attention can be 
directed to the improved highways, the evi- 
dences of the great wealth of the common- 
wealth and the projects it is undertaking. 

Teachers should look about and see what is 
at hand. They should list all the possible 
avenues and make use of them. They will 
find that through the school journey the spark 
of scientific genius is kindled, the naturalist 
developed, the musician started, the artistic 
genius stirred, literary ambition set on fire, 
patriotic impulses quickened and the spirit of 
adventure aroused. The school journey offers 
the opportunity to master the unknown. It 
will help the children to form wholesome 
habits, develop a spirit of industry and teach 
them: how to spend their leisure time in a profit- 
able way. 





CLASSROOM LIBRARIES IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 


Pupils of the junior and senior high schools 
should have access to a book laboratory in 
which the books, required for the various 
courses of study are assembled, classified, cata- 
loged and otherwise prepared for use. Pupils 
in the first six grades should have access to 
classroom libraries. 

The purpose of classroom libraries is two- 
fold, to provide books which will enrich the 
courses of study and to supply books of gen- 
eral reading for home use. A classroom li- 
brary usually consists of a collection of forty 
to fifty carefully selected books suited to the 
needs of pupils of a specific grade. The books 
must be wholesome and interesting, neither 
too easy nor too hard for the pupils of the 
grade for which they are intended. 

Library books should be issued for home 
use once a week, preferably on Friday after- 
noons. They are to be read at home, returned 
the following Friday and exchanged during 
the library hour which is usually the last pe- 
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riod of the school day. The library hour should 
be a happy time for teacher and pupils. The 
wise teacher will encourage an exchange of 
opinions on the books read during the last 
week. Pupils are usually eager to give brief 
oral accounts of books which have interested 
them. In order to interest pupils in books 
which of their own accord they probably would 
not read, the teacher may read a few para- 
graphs and stop at an interesting point or she 
may tell enough of the story to arouse the 
pupils’ curiosity. The giving of school credit 
for home reading is an excellent means of 
stimulating a wider interest in the reading of 
library books. 

A simple charging record should be kept 
of books loaned and of the use made of them. 
Library supply houses furnish specially ruled 
cards for this. A loose-leaf notebook may an- 
swer the same purpose. For each book there 
should be a separate leaf on which is entered 
the author and title of the book. The name of 
the pupil who borrows the book and the date 
when the book is due are entered on lines ruled 
for that purpose, the last name on the sheet 
being that of the pupil who is responsible for 
its return. 

It is not necessary to classify or catalog 
books for classroom libraries as if they were 
books in a regularly organized senior or junior 
high school library. The proper grading of 
the books, however, is very important in order 
to give “the right book to the right child at 
the right time.” 

As classroom library books receive hard 
usage, it is advisable to buy them in reenforc- 
ed or resewed binding. This binding lasts two 
or three times as long as ordinary publisher’s 
binding. 

To preserve the attractive covers of books, 
and give pupils opportunity of enjoying their 
color and design, it is recommended that li- 
brary books be treated with two coats of clear 
white shellac. 

It is desirable that the books for classroom 
libraries be selected from the lists issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction. These 
represent carefully chosen titles of worth- 
while books. The content of the book, its re- 
lation to the course of study, its appeal to chil- 
dren of specific grades, the physical makeup 
and the price, all are considered in the selec- 
tion of books for these lists. 





PENNSYLVANIA NAUTICAL SCHOOL 


The Pennsylvania Nautical School is con- 
ducted by the State through its Commissioners 
of Navigation. Its purpose is to instruct 
youths of the State in navigation, seamanship, 
marine engineering and all matters pertaining 
to construction, equipment and sailing of ves- 
sels and to prepare students to become officers 
in the merchant marine. Boys must be of 
good character, sound in constitution, between 
the ages of 17 and 20 at the time of examina- 
tion, and possess an elementary school educa- 
tion. The office of the school is at 348 Bourse 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 














THE SCRANTON CONVENTION 


For good feeling, enjoyment and accom- 
plishment, the Scranton Convention was a top- 
notcher. The spirit of appreciation of Presi- 
dent Gray for the good work of the officers of 
Local Branches, of the Executive Council, of 
the House of Delegates, of the officers of Sec- 
tions and Round Tables and of the various 
committees was reflected by those in attend- 
ance for her enthusiastic, self-sacrificing ser- 
vice as President the past year. The arrange- 
ments by Superintendent Rhys Powell and 
his local committee were so well made that the 
machinery of the Convention moved efficiently 
and noiselessly. The imported speakers ap- 
peared promptly as scheduled and, having re- 
ceived their honoraria upon registration at the 
Hotel Casey, were in a good frame of mind 
for their work. The House of Delegates trans- 
acted the business of the Association in a 
democratic manner with dispatch. The Reso- 
lutions Committee summed up the prevailing 
sentiment of the body on the vital issues. 

The actual registration was 2,120 but prob- 
ably 2,500 were in attendance. The House of 
Delegates was composed of 460 official dele- 
gates from the 227 Local Branches, being an 
increase of 33 over the Erie House of Dele- 
gates. Every county but Forest was repre- 
sented. 

The work of the musical organizations under 
the leadership of Director David Jenkins mer- 
ited the hearty encores they received. The 
soloists added new laurels to Scranton’s repu- 
tation for superior music. 

With the exhibits of pupils’ work in the 
classrooms on the second floor and the forty 
commercial exhibits in the corridors of Central 
High School, there was a concentration of in- 
terests which enabled all to crowd a maximum 
of accomplishment into the three short Con- 
vention days. 

While all enjoyed the inspiration of the gen- 
eral programs and the discussions of the sub- 
sidiary organizations, only the official dele- 
gates and those who visited the House of Dele- 
gates really saw first hand the constructive 
work of the Association. They heard and 
acted upon such reports as these: 

The Executive Council for the year 

The Trustees of the Permanent Fund 

The Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 

The Treasurer of the Current Funds 

The Committee on Tenure 

The Legislative Committee 

The Retirement System 

Retirement Problems 

Sesquicentennial Contact Committee 

Commission on Professional Ethics 

The Junior High School Curriculum and 

College Entrance Requirements 

Classroom Teaching Problems 

Rural School Problems 

The new features of the annual convention 


were 


1. A High School-College Conference 
2. A Conference on Educational Method 
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3. A Round Table on Visual Education 
4. A Regional Conference by the N. E. A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


Amendments 


On the recommendation of the Executive 
Council and the approval of the House of 
Delegates, the Association made three sig- 
nificant amendments to its constitution: first, 
by adding a new Department, that of Kinder- 
garten-Primary; second, by changing the name 
of the College and Teacher Training Depart- 
ment to the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion; and third, by making it constitutional 
for the Association to extend its services to 
its members by bearing jointly with the vari- 
ous Convention Districts the expenses of the 
programs of those Districts. 





HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Summary of Proceedings* 
Tuesday P. M., December 29, 1925, 4:15 o’clock 

Official delegates chosen on the basis of one 
for every 100 members in the 227 local branch- 
es of the Association were seated on the main 
floor of the auditorium of Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa. Other members of the Asso- 
ciation occupied seats in the gallery. 

The order of business was as follows: 

1. At 4:15 P. M. President Jessie Gray 
called the House of Delegates to order and, 
after a word of greeting and appreciation, di- 
rected their attention to the order of business 
on page 17 of the official program. She called 
~ the report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

2. Report of Committee on Credentiale.— 
Tracy T. Allen, Chairman: It is the duty as 
well as the pleasure of this Committee on Cre- 
dentials to examine the credentials of the dele- 
gates who attend this convention. We find that 
these credentials are in proper form, that 
those to whom red badges have been given are 
entitled to sit in the House of Delegates, to 
take part in discussions and to vote upon ques- 
tions presented to the House. If it is in order, 
I move that this report be accepted. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried without a dis- 
senting vote, thus seating all delegates certi- 
fied by the Executive Secretary. 

3. Rules of Procedure—President Gray: 
What is your pleasure concerning the , Rules 
of Procedure which you will find on page 52 
of the official program? 

On a motion, properly seconded, the rules of 
procedure adopted by the House of Delegates, 
Dec. 27, 1922 at Bethlehem and re-adopted by 
the House of Delegates at Philadelphia in 
1923 and at Erie in 1924 were adopted for the 
1925 meeting. They are as follows: 

1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those dele- 
gates shall sit in the House of Delegates 


_ "Compiled from stenographic report by Frances L,. 
Terwilliger, secretary to Superintendent Rhys Powell, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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whose credentials are approved by the 


committee on credentials. In the ab- 
sence of a delegate and his alternate, 
no other person shall be authorized to 
vote in their stead. 

2. Debate—In debate on any motion each 
speaker shall be limited to five minutes 
unless his time be extended either (1) 
by unanimous consent, or (2) by major- 
ity vote of the House of Delegates. 

. Voting—Voting shall be by viva voce, ex- 
cept when a division is called for by at 
least twenty-five delegates. 

4, Elections—All elections shall be by the 
method of proportional representation 
and the rules of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League shall govern. 

5. Nominations—The nominations of persons 
for the office of president, second vice- 
president and for membership on the 
committee on resolutions and committee 
on legislation may be made from the 
floor of the House. Such nominations 
for the office of president and second 
vice-president shall be in addition to the 
nomination presented by the nine de- 
partments of the Association. 

6. Parliamentary Procedure—Robert’s Rules 
of Order are adopted as authority on 
parliamentary procedure. 

4. Minutes of the Erie Convention.—On 
motion of John A. Hollinger, properly second- 
ed, the minutes of the Erie Convention as pub- 
lished in the February, 1925 number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL were ap- 
proved. 


5. Report of the Executive Council_—The 
President called attention to the report of the 
Executive Council printed on pages 31-35 of 
the official program. She spoke of the budget, 
the purchase of permanent headquarters, the 
organization of convention districts, the World 
Federation of Education Associations and the 
Pennsylvania Public School Catechism. On 
motion of Superintendent A. J. Ratchford that 
the report be received and that the gratitude 
of the House of Delegates be extended to the 
Executive Council, properly seconded, the re- 
port was accepted. 

6. Report of the Treasurer.—Superinten- 
dent Jno. C. Wagner, Treasurer, called atten- 
tion to his financial report on pages 36 and 37 
of the official program. The total receipts 
from Dec. 16, 1924 to Dec. 15, 1925 were $99,- 
000.15. The total expenditures for that pe- 
riod were $113,270.89, of which the following 
amounts are permanent investments: 

Transferred to permanent fund $5,000.00 

Purchase price of permanent 


oo 


GRAGURTICRS 55520005 055'0000%' 21,500.00 

Remodeling permanent headquar- 
oe a ee eee eo Pe as ae 13,850.29 
BTIMNINIONG 5:0) 6 cane ie csietecroie's sarc 494.75 
$40,845.04 


The balance in the treasury Dec. 15, 1925 
was $36,396.08. On motion of Superintendent 


J. W.. Sweeney, properly seconded, the report 
was accepted. 
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7. Report of the Trustees of Permanent 
Headquarters.—President Gray directed atten- 
tion to the printed report, pages 35 and 36, 
and asked the Executive Secretary to explain 
———— by which title to the property is 
held. 

The Executive Secretary explained that on 
the advice of Attorney Sterling G. McNees, 
Harrisburg the Executive Council voted to 
vest the title in a simple trusteeship com- 
posed of three officers of the Association and 
their successors: The President, the First 
Vice-President and the Chairman of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund. 

Mr. H. E. Winner moved that the report 
be accepted. Seconded. Carried. 

8. Report of the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Fund.—Superintendent H. W. Dodd read 
his report on page 85 of the official pro- 
gram showing a balance in the permanent 
fund on Dec. 9, 1925 of $35,012.76. 

An appendix to that report is as follows: 

Original purchase price o 
permanent headquarters ..$52,500.00 
Cost of improvements, altera- 
tions and equipment 14,800.19 
, . $67,300.19 

On motion of Superintendent Dodd, proper- 
ly seconded, that the report be adopted, the 
report was adopted without a dissenting vote. 

9: Report of the Committee on Tenure Prob- 
lems.—Superintendent Albert L. Rowland, 
Chairman: The conclusion of the report on 
pages 37 and 38 of the official program is con- 
tained in the following resolution unanimously 
adopted by our committee: “This committee 
feels that a long step forward would be accom- 
plished for teacher tenure in Pennsylvania, by 
placing teachers on an indefinite period of ser- 
vice and by omitting the present periodic ne- 
cessity of re-electing the teachers of the State.” 

The report was accepted, although there 
were dissenting votes. 

10. Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion.—Dean Will Grant Chambers, Chairman: 
The past year has been one of the busiest years 
I have known since I have been a member of 
the Association’s committee on legislation. 
Through the efforts of this committee the Bills 
listed on page 38 were passed and signed by 
the Governor. No Bill that we opposed reach- 
ed the Governor and no Bill that we urged the 
passage of failed to reach him. The test of 
our influence was the compelling of the Senate 
to return to the budget $7,000,000 which had 
been cut out. The committee does not claim 
the honor of accomplishing this, but we do 
claim credit for arousing protests from every 
part of the State which compelled the re- 
turn of that amount to the budget. 

Superintendent Pierce: I move the report 
be accepted and that thanks be given to the 
Committee on Legislation. Seconded. Car- 
ried unanimously. 


11. State Delegates to N. E. A. Conven- 
tions.—At this point President Gray read the 
following telegram from Miss Mary McSkim- 
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mon, President of the National Education As- 
sociation: 

“This message brings the cordial greetings 
of the National Education Association to the 
officers and members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. May we not count on 
your endorsement of the movement for a stabil- 
ized all-inclusive membership and the entire 
profession at work on its problems by a reso- 
lution to this effect. Owing to the economic 
and political indications it behooves all forces 
te: work together for the protection and im- 
provement of the profession. Count on the 
fullest support which this Association can pos- 
sibly give in meeting the situation in your 
State. May this be the most outstanding ses- 
sion for constructive work you have ever 
held.” 

Doctor Charles B. Fager, Jr., Chairman: 
Our committee recommends that in 1926 we 
follow the procedure used the last two years 
in financing State delegates to the summer con- 
vention of the N. E. A. and that the Associa- 
tion pay the necessary expenses to the amount 
of railroad fare, Pullman fare and $6.00 per 
diem to apply on hotel accommodations of 

1. The following officers of the Association: 

The President, the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Second Vice-President and 
the Executive Secretary 

2. The Presidents of Departments 

3. The delegates elected by the House of 
Delegates 

The Executive Council approved the report 
but decided to ask for suggestions in writing 
regarding this plan at the first meeting of the 
Scranton House of Delegates. 

On motion of Mr. Shaw, properly seconded, 
the plan was approved for 1926. 

12. Nominations for Officers: 

1. For President 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
George D. Robb, Alteona 
H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
2. For Second Vice-President 
Thomas A. Bock, Harrisburg 
Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
Herman Fritz, Ashley 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Rhys Powell, Scranton 
3. For Committee on Legislation 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
J. S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Arthur Maguire, Luzerne County 
George O. Moore, Erie 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
J. W. Sweeney, Elk County 
4. Committee on Resolutions 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
D. B. Kraybill, Republic 
George Mark, Lansdowne 
Mrs. Mary McDonough, Scranton 
C. S. Miller, Latrobe 
H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
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Since we added a 10th department at the 
Erie Convention there should be 10 members 
on each of the two elective committees, Super- 
intendent M. S. Bentz moved that the five re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes for the 
legislative committee and the committee on 
resolutions be elected for two years and that 
the sixth serve for one year. Seconded by Mr. 
Shaw. Carried. 

5. For State Delegates to the 1926 N. E. 
A. Summer Convention at Philadel- 
phia 

The President 

The 1st Vice-President 

The 2nd Vice-President 

The Executive Secretary 

The residents of the Departments 

From the following list 21 may be elected 

to complete our quota of 34 

M. S. Bentz, Cambria County 

C. A. Burke, Gilberton 

Mary Cook, Beaver 

Charles S. Coxe, Lewistown 

C. S. Davis, Steelton 

F. W. Diehl, Danville 

Jane Downton, Pittsburgh 

Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 

J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 

Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 

Clyde C. Green, Clarion 

L. L. Hartley, Pittsburgh 

Baker D. Heisey, Lancaster 

E. S. Kagarise, Cambria County 

S. V. Kimberland, Washington County 

A. M. Kulp, Montgomery County 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 

William H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 

Frank Morey, Camp Hill 

S. C. Miller, Chester 

A. P. Mylin, Lancaster 

Lawrence T. Orner, Nicholson 

A. J. Ratchford, Dunmore 

C. C. Ruff, Slippery Rock 

C. E. Shappell, Bedford 

C. C. Smith, Mt. Union 

H. R. Snyder, Catawissa 

John C. Wagner, Carlisle 

A. B. Wallize, Harrisburg 

Charles Weber, Avoca 

Walt Whitman, Venango County 

C. H. Wolford, Duquesne 

13. Invitations for the 1926 Convention of 
the P. S. E. A.—Invitations were presented by 


Superintendent H. E. Gress, Lancaster and: 


Superintendent Clyde H. Garwood, Harrisburg. 

A member moved to accept the Harrisburg 
invitation. A viva voce vote was doubtful so 
President Gray called for a division of the 
House. The vote was 258 for acceptance, 
108 against it. 

A vote of thanks was voted to Lancaster 
for the invitation. 

14. New Business. 

a. Shall the President of the Association 
serve as N. E. A. Director during the year 
of his presidency? Superintendent J. W. 
Sweeney so moved and his motion was sec- 
onded, but Superintendent T. S. Davis moved 
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to amend the motion so as to make the Execu- 


tive Secretary the N. E. A. Director. The 
President asked the Executive Secretary to 
give his reasons for thinking that the Presi- 
dent should serve as N. E. A. Director. The 
Executive Secretary stated he believed the 
President should serve because the President, 
elected by the House of Delegates, who in turn 
are elected by our members in the various 
local branches, would be more truly represen- 
tative of the Association than the Executive 
Secretary. Furthermore such a democratic 
method of electing the N. E. A. Director would 
tend to democratize the Board of Directors of 
the National Association. 

The President ruled that the amendment was 
out of order as it changed completely the 
original motion. 

Vote was taken on the original motion and 
it carried, although there were dissenting 
votes. 

b. Shall the Kindergarten-Primary Round 
Table be made a Department? 

Dr. Lehman presented an, amendment to the 
constitution recommended by the Executive 
Council, to add the following to Article VIII, 
Section 1: 

11. Kindergarten-Primary 


The House of Delegates voted to recommend 
the amendment to the Association. 

15. Adjournment.—On motion, properly 
seconded, the House of Delegates adjourned to 
meet at 9:30 A. M. the next day. 


Wednesday A. M. December 30, 1925 


The order of business was as follows: 

At 9:45 A. M. President Gray called the 
House of Delegates to order and directed their 
attention to page 18 of the official program. 

1. Retirement Board Report—Mr. H. H. 
Baish, secretary of the State School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, supplemented his report en 
pages 39 and 40 of the official program by giv- 
ing the figures up to Dec. 29, 1925. The report 
was accepted and a vote of thanks given to 
the secretary for the splendid report. 

2. Sesquicentennial Contact Committee.— 
President Gray stated that Mr. Joseph R. Wil- 
son, Director of Education and Social Economy 
of the Sesquicentennial, was present and had 
brought the good news that Mayor Kendrick 
of Philadelphia had caused to be appropriated 
$10,000 for the entertainment of the National 
Education Association in the summer of 1926 
and $500,000 for the erection of an educational 
building, also, because of these appropriations, 
it will not be necessary to sell floor space for 
exhibits in order to finance the educational ex- 
hibits. 

3. Ethics Commission.—Dr. George Gailey 
Chambers, Chairman of the Commission on 
Professional Ethics, read his report on pages 
48 and 49 of the official program and recom- 
mended favorable action on the amendments 
proposed to the P. S. E. A. Code of Ethics in 
sections 11 and 13. These amendments were 
approved and the entire report was accepted. 
(For the complete Code of Ethics as amended, 
see page 395 of this number of the JOURNAL.) 
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4. Junior High School and College Entrance 
Requirements.—Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Chair- 
man, presented the report printed on pages 
43-45 of the official program, emphasizing its 
high spots. Mr. Strawinsky moved that the 
House of Delegates give a vote of thanks for 
this report, that the committee be continued 
and that an appropriation be made by the Ex- 
ecutive Council to cover the necessary expenses 
of the convention. Seconded. 

Miss Euphemia Mann asked, What effect 
will this new plan have upon four year sub- 
jects, such as, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages that are required for entrance to col- 
lege? Dr. Jones replied that it will improve 
the situation rather than otherwise. 

The motion was carried. 

5. Classroom Teaching Problems.—Mr. Er- 
nest C. Noyes, Chairman of the Committee on 
Classroom Teaching Problems, supplemented 
his printed report and moved its acceptance. 
Seconded. 

Member: I move to amend by adding that 
the Committee be continued with such an ap- 
propriation as the Executive Council shall 
think proper to carry on this work. 

President Gray: The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee does not wish to accept the amendment 
for the continuance of the Committee. May 
I explain that the Committee is an appointive 
one. This does not mean that the Committee 
will not be continued. It means that it will be 
continued, but without the exact personnel. 
You accept the work of this Committee as a 
foundation offered to the next Committee for 
them to use as they see fit. Are you ready 
for the question? 

Member: In consideration of the conclusion 
of the report, if we approve the report will 
that make it mandatory to change the editorial 
policy of the ScHOOL JOURNAL? 

President Gray: It will be referred to the 
proper committees. They will carry on that 
work. There is a Committee on Editorial Pol- 
icy which will consider that portion of the re- 
port. 

The vote was called for and the original 
motion was carried. 

6. Rural School Problems.—Dr. Lee L. Dri- 
ver, Chairman, presented his report, printed 
separately, and moved that it be referred to 
the Executive Council for consideration. Sec- 
onded. Carried. 

7. Retirement Allowances.—Dr. Oliver P. 
Cornman, Chairman, called attention to his re- 
port on pages 45 and 46 of the official program 
and said, “I wish te take this opportunity of 
publicly reinforcing what is said in this report 
concerning the work of a sub-committee of the 
Legislative Committee consisting of our Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy Glass of the Retirement Board 
and Mr. Reuben T. Shaw of the Legislative 
Committee. It is due to the labors of that 
small sub-committee of the Legislative Com- 
mittee more than to any other single factor 
that the amendments before the Legislature 
were carried to a successful issue. I wish to 
appeal to you with all the earnestness at my 
command to be content now that we have ac- 
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complished so much—to be content with the 
system as it stands—to hold fast to that which 
is good. Our main concern must be not with 
changing, but we must earnestly see to it, as 
the secretary of the Retirement Board indicat- 
ed, that the requirements of the law are fully 
met. I submit this report and move its adop- 
tion as printed.” Seconded. Carried unani- 
mously. 

8. Department of Higher Education.—Pro- 
fessor Wm. O. Allen presented the following 
petition: 

To the Executive Council of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association: 

WHEREAS, The work of the College and 
Teacher Training School Department has 
largely concerned itself with the problems of 
teacher training to the exclusion of broad prob- 
lems of higher education, and 

WHEREAS, There has been no single agency 
to deal with High School-College relations, and 

WHEREAS, conflicts have been frequent in 
both time and subjects of official groups inter- 
ested in higher education from lack of co- 
ordination, me 

THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, petition 
the Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association to recommend to 
the House of Delegates a plan of co-ordination 
of the present agencies in higher education to 
take the form of a reorganization of Depart- 
ment No. 3, called the Department of College 
and Teacher Training Schools under the broad- 
er name of Department of Higher Education. 

Madam President, in just two or three min- 
utes let me give you the background of the 
motion that I wish to make. Until three years 
ago this Association did not recognize the col- 
leges of Pennsylvania in this professional body 
except as teacher training institutions. Some 
of us who are profoundly interested in the ar- 
ticulation of colleges felt that colleges should 
be recognized as colleges. You will remember 
the motion to organize a College Department. 
it was turned down, but it was given a Round 
Table that has been functioning for three 
years. Colleges wanted to confer with high 
schools on relations and there is no mechanical 
means established of doing that; therefore, a 
pre-convention conference had to be called to 
find a place to do that thing which ought to be 
a part of the convention. It was voted to ask 
the Executive Committee and House of Dele- 
gates for a reorganization of Department No. 
3 under Article 8 of the Constitution and _ to 
re-christen it Department of Higher Education 
and to gather up the agencies that have grown 
up within the association. I move that this 
House of Delegates approve the petition sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council of the P. S. 
E. A. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

9. Election—Dr. George H. Hallett, Jr., 
explained the method of voting by the prefer- 
ential ballot. The ballots were distributed. 
President Gray appointed 30 tellers and call- 
ed for additional volunteer helpers. Twelve 
volunteered. 

10. The Second Vice-President to be State 
N. E. A. Delegate—Miss Mary S. McDonough 
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moved that hereafter the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A. be one of the officers to 
be sent to the N. E. A. summer conventions. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

11. Amendments to the Constitution.—The 
Executive Secretary read the following amend- 
ment. In order to permit the Association to 
assist Convention Districts financially, the Ex- 
ecutive Council recommends that the last 
clause of Article V, Section 3, be amended to 
read: and all expenses of such conventions 
shall be borne jointly by the Convention Dis- 
tricts and the P. S. E. A. 

On motion, properly seconded, the recommen- 
dation was unanimously approved. 

12. Adjournment.—There being no further 
business, the House of Delegates adjourned 
sine die at 11:45 A. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT A 
Executive Secretary 





BUSINESS SESSION OF THE P. S. E. A. 


Thursday P. M., December 31, 1925 


At the general session Thursday afternoon 
the Association transacted the following busi- 
ness: 


1. Amendments to the Constitution—a. 
President Gray stated that the House of Dele- 
gates, December 29 approved the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Council to amend Sec- 
tion 1, Article VIII of the constitution in or- 
der to give the Kindergarten-Primary Round 
Table the status of a Department by adding 
the following: 


11. Kindergarten-Primary 

On a motion, properly seconded, embodying 
the proposed amendment, the Association voted 
to amend the constitution by creating a Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Department. 

b. President Gray submitted the action of 
the House of Delegates of December 30 ap- 
proving the recommendation of the Executive 
Council for an amendment to Section 3, Ar- 
ticle V so that the last clause will read as 
follows: 


And all expenses of such convention districts 
shall be borne jointly by the Convention Dis- 
tricts and the P. S. E. A. 

_On a motion, properly seconded, the Asso- 
ciation voted in favor of the amendment. 

c. President Gray reported that the House 
of Delegates had approved a petition recom- 
mended by the Executive Council to amend 
Section 1, Article VIII of the constitution by 
changing the name of the Department of Col- 
lege and Teacher Training School to the De- 
partment of 


Higher Education 


_On a motion, properly seconded, the Asso- 
ciation enacted the amendment. 

2. Supplementary Report of the Treasurer. 
Jno. C. Wagner, Treasurer, reported as fol- 
lows on membership in the Association: 
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LAN tergioun Ai pialg orate epee eels 2,206 
Tetal enrollment at close of Erie meet- 
TS han eres ear airs 48,725 
Total enrollment at close of Philadelphia 
PACED) ara sas 5 aco blog 'kroe wreimigseceoie eines 45,590 


Editorial Note.—The paid membership in the 
P. S. E. A. for the last year (Dec. 16, 1924- 
Dec. 15, 1925) was 55,206. That number is 
considerably more than the total number of 
certificated public school teachers of the State, 
53,072, for the school year 1924-25. 


3. Introduction of the President-Elect.— 
President Gray: The last day of the Conven- 
tion is fast waning and with it the year, and 
it brings the thought of the happiest year of 
service I have ever known. A big thought! 
As the “1925” year passes, and the “1926” 
year dawns, it is not an empty new year but 
one that begins with all the gains of the old 
years, with all the unfinished work to be ac- 
complished, all the new visions and aims to 
be realized, all the challenge of the past plus 
the opportunity of the future! So I shall not 
call this the end of a perfect year, though it 
has been that for me, but the beginning of a 
Happy New Year of effort, dedication and ac- 
complishment for your new president on be- 
half of the most loyal, unselfish, united group 
I have ever known. 

I may announce your new president accord- 
ing to the ceremonies established across the 
water by the simple heraldry: 

“Gentlemen, the king is dead! 

“Long live the king!” 

But the “queen” is not dead. She is not go- 
ing to die, either; but she is going to rededi- 
cate every atom of strength to uphold the 
hands of the new president (A prince who has 
become a king) as you have done hers. I be- 
speak for him your continued loyalty and ser- 
vice. Superintendent Dickey really needs no 
introduction to you. He has been with us in 
all our aims, our aspirations, our work to 
make things better whether as a member of 
the Legislative Committee or as a member of 
the Educational Council appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. I think of him as a master gardener, 
with his “garden” in southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia aglow with all that makes teaching worth 
while. I shall never forget the professional 
enthusiasm of his great institute of 2,500 
teachers in Allegheny County. Now, his gar- 
den is to be the whole State and I know that 
under his kindness, his inspiration, his fore- 
sight and able leadership we shall all be happy, 
prosperous and fruitful. It is my very great 
privilege to present to you Mr. Charles E. 
Dickey, superintendent of the Allegheny 
County public schools and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 


Superintendent Dickey appropriately re- 
sponded to President Gray’s gracious intro- 
duction and requested a continuance of the 
hearty co-operation of the teachers of the 
State in furthering the aims and purposes of 
our Association. 

4. Results of the Election—George H. Hal- 
lett, Jr., secretary of the Proportional Repre- 
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sentation League, Philadelphia, gave the re- 
sults of the preferential ballot as follows: 


President, Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
2nd Vice-President, Rhys Powell, Scranton 
Committee on Resolutions: 
Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
D. B. Kraybill, Republic 
Mrs. Mary McDonough, Scranton 
H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
Committee on Legislation: 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
N. E. A. State Delegates: 
I. Officers of the Association 
Charles E. Dickey, 595 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, 1301 Spring Garden St., Phil- 
adelphia 
Rhys Powell, Administration Bldg., Scranton 
J. Herbert Kelley, 400 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg 
II. Presidents of Departments 
T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
J. C. Boudreau, 7th Floor, Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 
Ella Ruth Boyce, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Lee L. Driver, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
F. R. Gilbert, Forty Fort 
Mrs. Anna G. Green, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 
Aelfric James, 801 Spring Garden St., 
Easton 
W. W. Jones, 818 Landis Street, Scranton 
W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
David C. Locke, Beaver 
Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
III. Elected by the House of Delegates 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
C. A. Burke, Gilberton 
Mary Cook, Beaver 
C. S. Davis, Steelton 
F. W. Diehl, Danville 
Jane Downton, Pittsburgh 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Clyde C. Green, Clarion 
S. V. Kimberland, Washington 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Frank Morey, Camp Hill 
S. C. Miller, Chester 
A. P. Mylin, Lancaster 
A. J. Ratchford, Dunmore 
C. C. Smith, Mt. Union 
H. R. Snyder, Catawissa 
Charles Weber, Avoca 
Walt Whitman, Rockland 
4. Resolutions.—Superintendent E. M. Bals- 
baugh, Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted without a dissenting vote: 
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RESOLUTIONS, PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, December 29-31, 1925 

1. Resolved, That we express to the Board 
of. Education of Scranton, Rhys Powell, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and those associated 
with him, the Press and the hospitable people 
of Scranton our sincere appreciation of the 
warm welcome they have extended to us, and 
of the splendid arrangements made for our 
entertainment during the convention. 

2. Resolved, That we express our sincere 
appreciation to our President Jessie Gray for 
her faithful and untiring service during her 
administration. Also to the officers of the dif- 
ferent departments for the splendid programs 
prepared. 

8. Resolved, That the Association heartily 
approves the action of the Executive Council 
in zoning the State into convention districts. 

4. Resolved, That this convention records 
its appreciation of the services of our Execu- 
tive Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley. His effici- 
ency, tireless energy and loyal devotion to 
duty have contributed in large measure to the 
success of this convention. It also notes with 
pleasure the development under his manage- 
ment of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
into a magazine, adequate to the needs and 
worthy of the purposes of this great organi- 
zation. 

5. Resolved, That we heartily commend 
the action of the State Department of Public 
Instruction in presenting to the last session of 
the Legislature progressive measures which 
were written into the school law of the Com- 
monwealth resulting in increased school appro- 
priations; more adequate support for Teacher 
Training Institutions, increased opportunities 
for Adult Education and for handicapped chil- 
dren, better vocational education facilities, bet- 
ter attendance legislation, needed retirement 
legislation; rural schools improvement and 
better school building legislation. These are 
among the progressive legislative acts which 
were brought about directly through the ef- 
ferts of the State Department of Public In- 
struction backed by the full support of the 
51.800 members of this organization. 

Be it further Resolved. That we give every 
encouragement to the State Department of 
Public Instruction in its persistent and un- 
tiring efforts to give adequate financial appro- 
priations to the third and fourth class districts 
of the State thus attempting to bring nearer 
and nearer the ideal of the department to 
give the rural schools of the Commonwealth 
educational facilities which will compare favor- 
ably with the more favored districts of the 
State. 

_ 6. Resolved, That this Association expresses 
its gratification at the appointment of Francis 
B. Haas to the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It recognizes the sincer- 
ity of purpose and high sense of public duty 
which Doctor Haas has manifested in his work. 
It tenders its loyal support to him and ex- 
tends its best wishes for a successful admin- 
istration. 
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7. Resolved, That we again endorse the 
efforts of the National Education Associa- 
tion to establish a Department of Education 
with a cabinet representative in Education 
in the national government. Be it further 
Resolved that we urge the membership of 
this organization to use every honorable 
means to bring about the passage of Senate 
Bill Number 291 which was introduced in the 
sixty-ninth Congress by Senator Curtis, De- 
cember 8, 1925. 

8. As the efficiency of the teaching body 
of the State is largely determined by the train- 
ing which the Normal Schools can give to 
those preparing for the profession, Be it Re- 
solved, That we urge the State Legislature to 
make ample appropriations to our State Nor- 
mal Schools. 

9. Resolved, That we again recommend the 
enactment of a sane Teachers’ Tenure Law, 
which would increase the efficiency of teachers 
and stabilize the teaching force. 

10. Resolved, That we express our approval 
of the movement to erect in our national capi- 
tal a monument as a memorial to that great 
educational leader, Horace Mann. 

11. Whereas, The Eighteenth amendment 
has become a part of the Constitution of the 
U. S. and Congress has enacted legislation to 
interpret its provisions and whereas, both the 
amendment and the laws enacted to render it 
effective are being violated both in letter and 
in spirit, Be it Resolved, That the Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association urges upon the 
teachers of the Commonwealth active support 
of the law and loyal co-operation with those 
whose duty it is to enforce it. 

12. Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association hereby heartily endorses 
the Sesquicentennial International Exposi- 
tion which will be held in Philadelphia in 1926 
to celebrate the One Hundred Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of American Independence. It hails 
with satisfaction and pleasure the announce- 
ment that the erection of the Palace of Edu- 
cation and Social Economy will begin at once 
and that it will be one of the outstanding 
buildings of the Exposition. It urges upon the 
teachers and schools of the Commonwealth an 
active participation in such exhibitions and 
events as may be arranged and projected. The 
convention extends its compliments to Phila- 
delphia for this appropriate recognition of the 
contribution which education has made toward 
the nation’s progress. 

13. Resolved, That we place ourselves on 
record as favoring a World Court in the in- 
terest of universal peace with the U. S. par- 
ticipating; however, we believe that intelligent 
and enduring peace must rest on a foundation 
of education and that, therefore, all proper 
agencies of education should instruct their 
learners in the principles and practice of peace 
with a view to the elimination of war. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Chairman. 
Kate G. Barnes 
M. S. Bentz 
A. P. Diffendafer 
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Charles R. Foster 
D. A. Kline 
George E. Mark 
Anna Walker 
Holman White 
Committee on Resolutions 





RESOLUTIONS OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE DEPARTMENT 


Whereas, The subjects under discussion at 
the two sessions of the Department of County 
Superintendence have been of vital interest to 
County Superintendents, viz. Supervision of 
Instruction in Pennsylvania Rural Schools, and 
The Rural School Situation in Pennsylvania 
and Whereas, They have been discussed with 
skill and ability by the various speakers, point- 
ing out what is being done and what should 
be done to improve the schools; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we 

Express appreciation of work of retiring of- 
ficers in providing excellent programs for this 
convention. 

Express renewed appreciation of importance 
of rural education and reconsecrate ourselves 
to the great service of solving the problems 
connected therewith. 

While we appreciate the importance of es- 
tablishing and maintaining modern consolidat- 
ed schools where feasible we realize the fact 
that there are places which for some time to 
come will be served only by one-room schools. 
Where one-room schools are continued in use 
they should be made just as efficient as pos- 
sible. To this end we shall co-operate most 
heartily with State Superintendent Haas in 
the plan to evaluate these schools and bring 
about the maximum of improvement in the 
same. 

Furthermore, We recommend that the presi- 
dent of this department shall appoint from 
year to year an executive committee of two 
who with him shall collect data which will 
show whether the suggestions and papers pre- 
sented by the various speakers have born fruit 
in helping to solve the difficult problems of 
administration and supervision with which we 
have to deal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. D. Blair 
T. S. Davis 
D. W. Geist 
Committee 


OPPORTUNITIES 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
at Washington calls for the following: 

Teachers of Secondary English—Philippine 
Schools—3,000 to 3,200 pesos a year. 

Normal School Demonstration Teachers— 
Philippine Service—3,000 to 4,000 pesos a year. 

Teachers, high school, model primary, pri- 
mary specialist—Philippine Service—$1,500 to 
$2,000. 

Teachers, elementary, junior high school, 
senior high school—Indian Service—$1,200 to 





Principals of 
$1,500 to $2,400, 


schools—Indian Service— 
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P. S. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1926 


President—Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
First Vice-President—Jessie Gray, Philadel- 


phia 
Second Vice-President—Rhys Powell, Scranton 


Legislative Committee 

A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1926 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 

B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1927 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 


Resolutions Committee 

A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1926 

M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield 

Holman White, Philadelphia 

H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1927 

Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 

Agnes C. Call, Chester 

Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 

D. B. Kraybill, Republic 

Mrs. Mary McDonough, Scranton 


I. DEPARTMENTS 
1. Art 
President, J. C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Ella Paine, Scranton 
Secretary, Emilie H. Salomon, New Castle 
. County Superintendence 
President, David C. Locke, Beaver 
Vice-Pres., John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock 
Secretary, John M. Yetter, Stroudsburg 
. District Superintendence 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy 
City 
Vice-Pres., George O. Moore, Erie 
Secretary, Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
. Graded School 
President, Aelfric James, Easton 
Vice-Pres., Nellie McCann, Dunmore 
Secretary, Catherine Eimer, Erie 
5. High School 
President, W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Vice-Pres., R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
Secretary, Sarah Ellen McGinnis, Steelton 
6. Higher Education 
President, T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
Vice-Pres., Carroll D. Champlin, California 
Secretary, Paul A. Mertz, Harrisburg 
. Kindergarten-Primary 
President, Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Chel- 
tenham 
Secretary, Anne U. Wirt, Harrisburg 
8. Music 
President, W. W. Jones, Scranton 
Vice-Pres., F. Wm. Froehlich, Uniontown 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
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9. Rural School 
President, Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., R. W. Robinson, Towanda 
Secretary, Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippens- 
burg 
10. Supervising Principals 
President, F. R. Gilbert, Forty Fort 
Vice-Pres., Charles Potter, Montgomery 
Secretary, E. J. Sullivan, Susquehanna 
11. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
President, Mrs. Anna G. Green, Harris- 
burg 
Vice-Pres., W. M. Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Norman Ratchford, West Ches- 
ter 


II. HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 


. Classical 
President, James R. Hughes, Scranton 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, Euphemia M. Mann, Philadel- 
phia 
. Commercial 
President, A. J. Eby, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., C. F. Niemeyer, Scranton 
Secretary, Claire Scholvin, Northumber- 
land 
. English 
President, Ralph E. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Christian Martin, Lancaster 
Secretary, Clyde Lytle, Kutztown 
. Mathematies 
President, L. B.. Nye, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Katherine Foulke, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, M. H. Jordon, Scranton 
5. Science Section 
President, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 
Vice-Pres., W. A. McCune, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Clarence E. Baer, New Castle 
. Social Studies (Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies) 
President, Edgar C. Bye. Coatesville 
Vice-Pres., Viola Coxe, Donora 
Secretary, Sarah Beck, Lock Haven 
Executive Committee: 
John A. Kinneman, West Chester 
J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg 
. Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Asso- 
ciation 
President, Charles S. Davis. Steelton 
Secretary, W. G. Moorehead, Harrisburg 


III. VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 
. Agriculture 
President, Harold Park. Carlisle 
Vice-Pres., Norman Ratchford, West 
Chester 
Secretary, Charles H. McConnell, West 
Lampeter 
2. Continuation 
President, Harry K. Balsbaugh, Harris- 
burg 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Adaline B. Cobb, Elm- 
hurst, R. No. 1 
Secretary, Arvilla Hart, Norristown 
3. Home Economics 
President, Wilhelmina Morgan, Lingles- 
town 
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Viee-Pres., Anna E. Wessner, Allentown 
Secretary, Emma Carey, Lampeter 
4. Industrial Arts 
President, G. H. Parker, Williamsport 
5. Pennsylvania State Home Economics As- 
sociation 
President, Genevieve Fisher, Pittsburgh 
ee Louise G. Turner, State Col- 
ege 
Secretary, Alice A. Johnson, Philadelphia 


IV. HIGHER EDUCATION SECTIONS 
1. College and University 
President, Howard R. Omwake, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Raymond Walters, Swarthmore 
Secretary, Paul A. Mertz, Harrisburg 
2. College Teachers of Education 
President, William O. Allen, Easton 
Secretary, W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 
3. Pennsylvania Teacher Training Associa- 


tion 
President, William D. Landis, Kutztown 
Vice-Pres., Helen Purcell, East Strouds- 
burg 
Secretary, Jennie M. Ackerman, Indiana 
Executive Committee: 
Helen Purcell, East Stroudsburg 
James J. Palmer, Edinboro 
Augusta Pragst, East Stroudsburg 
Mrs. Harriett Richardson, California 
M. Gertrude Sipple, West Chester - 
Esther E. Jastram, Kutztown 


V. ROUND TABLES 
1. Council on Educational Method 
President, Albert Lindsay Rowland, El- 
kins Park 
Vice-Pres., J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth F. Keithan, Sunbury 
Executive Committee: 
G. A. Yoakam, Pittsburgh 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown 
Marie L. Diem, Scranton 
Anna A. Rapp, Reading 
2. Educational and Vocational Guidance 
President, Elmira Lodor, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Ruth Woodruff, Philadelphia 
3. Extension Education 
President, A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 
4, Health Education 
President, Richard O. Stoops, York 
Vice-Pres., Richard Hayes, East Strouds- 
burg 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 
5. Library 
President, Czarina Hall, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Anna E. Laughlin, Indiana 
Secretary, Esther Risser, Bethlehem 
6. Modern Language 
President, I. L. Foster, State College 
Vice-Pres., E. G. Kunze, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Pearl Badger, Erie 
7. Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teach- 


ers 
President, Nelle G. Hudson, Erie 
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Vice-Pres., Frank E. Williams, Philadel- 


phia 
Secretary, Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 
8. Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League 
President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
Secretary, G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Treasurer, H. A. Clingen, Reading 
Executive Committee: 
R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 
G. A. Sigman, Philadelphia 
H. C. Clingen, Reading 
T. W. Bevan, Merchantville, N. J. 
John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
9. Special Education 
President, Ada M. Forry, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Catherine Manges, York 
Secretary, Helen O’Donnell, Scranton 
10. Visual Education 
Chairman, Charles F. Hoban, Harrisburg 





OFFICIAL DELEGATES, SCRANTON 
CONVENTION 


(460) 


Adams es: 
Wal 1, Pred B., Littlestown 
Allegheny Coun 

Batchelor, — Pittsburgh 
Bittenbender, Irene, Pittsburgh 

j ; Blakeslee, Ralph E., Pittsburgh 

; Brown, Edith, Duquesne 
Buchanan, Martha, Pittsburgh 
Clark, J. E., Tarentum 
Coon, Florence, Pittsburgh 
Crawford, Martha W., Emsworth 
Davies, Mrs. Alice, Pittsburgh 
Faris, Helen, Wilkinsburg 
Ferguson, Mary B., Pittsburgh 
Feucht, Amelia, Leetsdale 
Fraser, Cora Miller, Pittsburgh 
George, Thomas .i. Carnegie 
Gleason, Fred, Wilson 
Glenn, James R., Pittsburgh 
Graham, Je Paul, Pittsburgh 
Gregg, Mrs. Mary. A., Wilkinsburg 
Hahn, gag in Pittsburgh 
Hartley, ittsburgh 
Heatley, James W., Pittsburgh 
Hickey, Minnie, Tarentum 
Hipsley, Jane, Pittsburgh 
Hollinger, John, Pittsburgh 
Hull, L. B., Pittsburgh 
James, Isabel, East McKeesport 
Johnson, Nellie, McKeesport 
Kearney, Mrs. Mabel Black, Bruceton 
Kistler, Florence, Munhall 
Lemmon, Gertrude, Pittsburgh 
Leonard, Cora, Pittsburgh 
Lewis, Etta, Pittsburgh 
McAllister, Elizabeth, Pittsburgh 
McCelland, Elizabeth, Ben Avon 
McDermott, Margaret, Mt. Oliver 
McElroy, Howard C., McKeesport 
McLaughlin, Marie, Pittsburgh 
Miller, Grace, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Cr. Went Elizabeth 
Munro, oe Pitcairn 
Nolin, Mary E., Pittsburgh 
Noyes, E. C., Pittsburgh 
Palmer, U. G., Verona 
Patterson, Ollie, Pittsburgh 
Reardon, Mary, Braddock 
Richey, Marian, Swissvale 
Rigg, Ethel, Pittsburgh 
Rohrbach, Q. W., Pittsburgh 
Roll, Mrs. Jean M., Coraopolis 
Shaffer, Charles, Wilmerding 
Shaffer, Laura B., Pittsburgh 
Sipe, George, West Elizabeth 
Squibb, F. W., McKeesport 
Studebaker, J. J., Brackenridge 
Taylor, Grace L., Pittsburgh 
Turner, L. H., Pittsburgh 
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Vandervort, orn West View 
Weston, Sara, Ambridge 
White, Isabel, N., Braddock 
Whitney, Gerald D, Pittsburgh 
Williamson, C. C., Millvale 
Winner, H. E., Pittsburgh 
Young, G. K., Brentwood 
Armstrong County: 
Hutchinson, E. T., Kittanning 
Welch, R. D., Ford City 
Beaver County: 
Atwell, Floyd, Beaver Falls 
Cook, Mary E., Beaver 
Davidson, E. D., Beaver 
Dungan, A. D., Aliquippa 
Forcey, Katherine, Ambridge 
Locke, David C., Beaver 
Paland, Nell M., Woodlawn 
Bedford County: 
Baker, Paul G., Saxton 
Shappell, C. E., Bedford 
Berks County: 
Althouse, Laura, Reading 
DeTurck, Edna H., Oley 
Frees, Walter S., Reading 
Hartman, Edgar L., Temple 
Hollenbacher, Florence, Reading 
Kintzer, Annie E., Womelsdorf 
Landis, William D., Kutztown 
Leinbach, B. F., West Leesport 
Moore, Mary E., Womelsdorf 
Piper, Elizabeth, Reading 
Rapp, E. M., Reading 
White, John, Reading 
Blair County: 
Albright, Mary, Tyrone 
Davis, T. S., Hollidaysburg 
Decker, W. N., Altoona 
Dively, G. Nevin, Altoona 
Dively, M. A., Altoona 
Heckman, W. O., Juniata 
Morrow, Grace, Altoona 
ene © C., Roaring Spring 
Obermyer, Bertha H., Altoona 
Bradford County 
Accs Charles, Laceyville 
Quackenbush, E. A., Towanda 
Snyder, A. K., Sayre 
Bucks County: 
Derr, J. B., Perkasie 
Neidig, Joseph, Quakertown 
Ross, Carmon, Doylestown 
Butler County: 
Ellenberger, Mrs. Rella, Butler 
Gibson, John A., Butler 
McDeavitt, Anna, Slippery Rock 
Ruff, Clay C., Slippery Rock 
Cambria County: 
Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 
Bowers, B. J., Johnstown 
Diamond, Marjorie, South Fork 
Helt, C. F., Geistown 
Hessler, Marie, Johnstown 
Hostetler, W. H., Scalp Level 
Knerem, George, Johnstown 
Kniss, Roscoe, Beaverdale 
Leach, Ruth, Johnstown 
Lovette, D. R., Hastings 
McAnulty, R. C., South Fork 
Noel, Mae, Cresson 
Overberger, E. W., Cresson 
Sherlock, Mary K., South Fork 
Stackhouse, Anne, 7 ohnstown 
Wissinger, Bessie, Johnstown 
Cameron County: 
Smith, Mrs. Olive O., Sinnamahoning 


Groff, W. i -» Lansford 
Shull, mS! .. Lehighton 
Snyder, , East Mauch Chunk 


Wills. sbtcabet C., Lehighton 
Centre Coun 
ee bl Will Grant, State College 
Henderson, Mrs. Daisy B., Bellefonte 
Stock, Earl x, Bellefonte’ 
Chester b mening 
Cooper, E. Newbold, Kennett Square 
Davis, Ruth P. A., Cochranville 
Kelley, Rose, West Grove 
Miller, Samuel C., Chester 
Morris, Margaret, Avondale 
Moyer, A. B., Downingtown 
Muthard, William, Coatesville 
Smith, Andrew Thomas, West Chester 
Tignor, Madison W., Downingtown 
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Clarion County: 
Green, Clyde C., Clarion 
Clearfield County: 
Connelly, Augusta, Clearfield 
Sampson, William C., Dubois 
Zetler, Paul A., Curwensville 
Clinton County 
Pram lil Dallas W., Lock Haven 
Berkenstock, F. A., Renovo 
Puderbaugh, Joseph F., Lock Haven 
Williams, Lyle, Renovo 
Columbia County: 
Appleman, L. Ray, Benton 
Hagenbuch, Sarah, Berwick 
Snyder, Harlan R., Catawissa 
Sterner, L. P., Bloomsburg 
Sutliff, W. B., Bloomsburg 
Crawford County: 
Britton, Martha E., Meadville 
Hall, Mrs. Edith, Saegertown _ 
Kingsley, T. E., Cambridge Springs 
Koontz, N. C., Titusville 
Lorz, P. Theodore, Meadville 
Wykoff, Hazel, Cambridge Springs 
Cumberland County: 
Jacoby, Ralph, Carlisle 
Lereu, R. A., Carlisle 
Potter, J. W., Carlisle 
Shulenberger, A. Lee, Shippensburg 
Dauphin County: 
Denison, Mary C., Harrisburg 
Eby, A. J., Harrisburg 
Eshenower, Grace V., Harrisburg 
Garman, Laura E., Harrisburg 
Gayman, H. E., Harrisburg 
Henry, Grace, Penbrook 
Hill, Ada M., Steelton 
Long, Edwin B., Millersburg 
Price, Elizabeth, Hummelstown 
Strawinski, W. E., Harrisburg 
Swettman, Emily, Middletown 
ened, County: 
Berry, W. M., Cheyney 
Call, Agnes e,, Chester 
Casey, Catherine V., Chester 
Kelley, Esther, Philadelphia 
Mark, George E., Lansdowne 
Mayne, Iva H., Brandywine Summit 
Miller, Samuel ic, Chester 
Miller, Samuel W:, Norwood 
Morley, Christine C., Upper Darby 
Parmer, Wayne R., Lansdowne 
Tyson, John H., Upper Darby 
Weiner, Olga V3 West Philadelphia 
Elk County: 
Lynch, J. J., St. Marys 
Sweeney, J. W., St. Marys 
Erie County: 
Blanden, Merril J., Union City 
Davis, G. Morgan, Union City 
Groschke, W. J., Erie 
Hazen, Edna J., Cranesville 
Nicely, A. J., Erie 
Smith, Cora A., Erie 
Snyder, Wallace J., Edinboro 
Woodward, P. M., Albion 
Fayette County: 
Dils, H. C., Uniontown 
Hess, C. E., Brownsville, R. D. No. 1 
King, J. T., Smithfield 
Lubold, J. A., Uniontown 
Lucas, H. V., Fairchance 
Miller, Charles A., South Brownsville 
Montgomery, Albert, Fairchance 
Pauley, James J., Brownsville 
Smith, Bela B., Connellsville 
Smith, R. K., Leisenring 
Franklin County: 
Faust, J. F., Chambersburg 
McCullough, J. Clair, Waynesboro 
Mowrey, R. G., Quincy 
Smith, Earl, Mercersburg, R. R. 
Strine, Huber, Mercersburg 
Fulton County: 
Lamberson, B. C., McConnellsburg 
Greene County: 
Buckingham, G. E., Jefferson 
Hamilton, J. Ross, Nemacolin 
Kelley, Kent, Waynesburg 
ana County: 
1, E. E., Shade Gap 
el Foy Isabel M., Mt. Union 
Siothower, H. W., Mt. Union 
Indiana County: 
Anderson, J. B., Indiana 
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Ankeny, Arthur, Indiana 
Herlinger, H. V., Indiana 
Johnson, Ernest, Saltsburg 
Martz, Henry, Blairsville 
Petted, Claude, Heilwood 
Jefferson County: 
7 Anna, Brookville 
Thompson, Mariam Ruth, Punxsutawney 
Juniata County: 
Kissle, Charles A., Port Royal 
Lackawanna County: 
Abrams, Evan G., Scranton 
Beaumont, J. M., Scranton 
Cule, T. E., Scranton 
Davis, Marian, Olyphant 
Dempsey, John A., Olyphant 
Geiss, Henry M., Scranton 
Harrington, Gerald, Scranton 
Kelly, W. A., Archbald 
Keyasko, John A., Throop 
Lavin, Edward J., Carbondale 
Lesher, C. M., Carbondale 
Lister, Mrs. Alfred, Clarks Summit R. D. 
Martin, R. H., Scranton 
McDonough, Mrs. Mary S., Scranton 
Olmstead, Kate D., Taylor 
Powell, Gwyn, Scranton 
Ratchford, A. J., Dunmore 
Roberts, S. Tracy, Scranton 
Taylor, J. C., Scranton 
Lancaster County: 
Bender, Mary E., Lancaster 
Biemesderfer, D. L., Millersville 
Bull, Anna, Millersville 
Fenstermacher, H. E., Lancaster 
Gordinier, C. H., Millersville 
Gress, H. E., Lancaster 
Hurst, Grace, Lancaster 
Omwake, Howard R., Lancaster 
Lawrence County 
Asher, [. Ellwood City 
Barker, George M., Mahoningtown 
Ebbert, R. H., Wampum 
Mechlin, Irene, New Castle 
Perry, Anna R., New Castle 
Rummel, Jean, New Castle 
Salomon, Emilie, New Castle 
Stockman, Kate, New Castle 
Lebanon County: 
Bucher, Henry G., Annville 
Havard, Eleanor, Lebanon 
Light, Harry W., Lebanon 
Light, Ray H., Annville 
YViengst, Harry, Lebanon 
Lehigh County: 
Best, LaRoy C., Neffs 
Boyer, Melville J., Allentown 
Edwards, Nellie E., Allentown 
Fister, F. J., Slatington 
Foley, Mrs. Jessie R., Allentown 
Reynolds, Jos. B., Bethlehem 
Shetlock, William, Coplay 
Skiles, Amos F., Allentown 
Luzerne County: 
Ayers, Mrs. Mary Morgan, Wilkes-Barre 
Bloss, N. W., Wilkes-Barre 
Cherrie, Joseph, Alden Station 
Cray, D. J., Pittston 
Davis, John, Nanticoke 
Dengler, C. F., Shickshinny 
Dingwall, Mrs. Ellen, Plainsville 
Gilbert, F. R., Forty Fort 
Herman, T. J., Freeland 
Hinkle, Thomas L. Jr., Milnesville 
Howley, John, Pittston 
Jacobs, Ario B., Milnesville 
Killian, A. A., Forty Fort 
Lavin, Elizabeth, Swoyersville 
Lenahan, A. L., Sugar Notch 
Lewis, V. E., Edwardsville 
MacArt, Mary, West Pittston 
McCarthy, Frank, Miners Mills 
Murphy, Agnes, Duryea 
Nyhart, F. W., Wilkes-Barre 
Regan, F. J., Kinsgton 
Samuel, John, Wilkes-Barre 
Teter, E. S., West Hazleton 
Thomas, A. D., Hazleton 
Webber, Charles B., Avoca 
Zeiser, H. H., Wilkes-Barre 
Lycoming County: 
Hogue, Mary H., Jersey Shore 
Potter, Charles W., Montgomery 
Weaver, A. M., Williamsport 
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McKean County: 

Campbell, Vinnie, Bradford 

Jaycox, Grace, Kane 

McLaughlin, Gertrude, Clermont 

McMahon, Mary, Mt. Jewett 
Mercer County: 

Armour, Gertrude, Farrell 

Barnes, Kate G., Mercer 

Cause, Emily A., Greenville 

Davidson, Isabel, Jackson Center 

Gumfory, Ida, Stoneboro 

Jones, P. A., Sharon 

Moreland, C. W., Jamestown 
Mifflin County: 

Helfrecht, Esther, Lewistown . 

Sunderland, Mildred, Newton Hamilton 
Monroe County: 

Smiley, Frank H., Stroudsburg 

Yetter, J. M., Stroudsburg 
Montgomery County: 

Bechtel, Alice, Sellersville 

Cameron, Norman W., Pottstown 

Danehower, Mrs. Alice, Jeffersonville 

Davenport, Ralph E., Ardmore 


Hurst, Mrs. Mary, Norristown, R. D. No. 1 


Turner, Gertrude L., Abington 
Wessel, Herman, Oak Lane 
Wotring, C. W., E. Greenville 


Montour County: 
Campbell, Philip C., Danville 


Northampton County: 
Allen, William Os Easton 
Frankenfield, Clyde S., Northampton 
Gruver, A. S., Bethlehem 
Gruver, J. W., Bangor 
Herbst, J. E., Easton 
James, Aelfric, Easton 
Muth, William E., Pen Argyl 
Reynolds, J. B., Bethlehem 
Rundel, Jessie, Easton 
Walters, M. M., Bethlehem 


Northumberland County: 
Howerth, Joseph, Shamokin 
Oren, H. C., Sunbury 
Preisler, Kenneth L., Watsontown 
Smith, Mollie D., Milton 
Taylor, E. S., Mt. Carmel 
Witmer, Kay S., Dalmatia 

Perry County: 
eg A. E., New Bloomfield 
Kline, D. A., New Bloomfield 

Philadelphia: 
Adams, Robert J., Jr., Philadelphia 
Babb, Helen H., Philadelphia 
Barrett, Bessie M., Philadelphia 
Barron, Albert, Philadelphia 
Bellmer, Mary K., Philadelphia 
Bowers, Frances L., Philadelphia 
Boyer, Martha E., Philadelphia 
Brinkmann, Louise D., Philadelphia 
Clark, Evalyn, Philadelphia 
Cornman, Oliver P., Philadelphia 
Coyle, Moses J., Philadelphia 
Dichter, Jack R., Philadelphia 
Emery, Miles L., Philadelphia 
Fleischman, Charlotte, Philadelphia 
Foust, Clement E., Philadelphia 
Fugate, Edwin L., Philadelphia 
Godwin, Harold E., Philadelphia 
Greenlee, Jennie M., Philadelphia 
Groetzinger, Thomas, Philadelphia 
Haubert, Margaret, Philadelphia 
Jones, Arthur J., Philadelphia 
Jordan, Janet G., Philadelphia 
Kleefeld, Anna, Philadelphia 
Kuehner, Quincy, A., Philadelphia 
Larson, Edwin N., Philadelphia 
Lefferts, Walter, Philadelphia 
Mann, Euphemia M., Philadelphia 
McAllister, Ella, Philadelph ia 
McCracken, James, Jr., Philadelphia 
Michener, Oswald, Philadelphia 
Mueller, Helen, Philadelphia 
Pettit, Margaret V., Philadelphia 
Scott, Margaret J., Philadelphia 
Seelaus, Irma A., Philadelphia 
Shaw, Reuben T., Philadelphia 
Shear, Barnet, Philadelphia 
Stevenson, W. Wesley, Philadelphia 
Thompson, Edmund A., Springfield 
Ungemach, Dena, Philadelphia 
Walker, Anna W., Philadelphia 
Walter, Cornelius J., Philadelphia 
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Wenzell, Margaret, Philadelphia 
White, Holman, Philadelphia 
Young, May I., Philadelphia 
Pike County: 
Markley, Ira C., Milford 
Potter County: 
soma Maro, Harrison Valley 
arren, ‘Ww. W., Harrison Valley 
Schuylkilt County: 
Burke, C. A., Mahanoy Plane 
Davis, James B., Minersville 
Derr, J. F., Tamaqua 
McInerney, Annetta, Mahanoy City 
O’Donnell, Anthony D., Lost Creek 
O'Donnell, E. J., Girardville 
Schlegel, A. G. W., Port Carbon 
Singley, Maurice, Delano 
Umholtz, R. O., Sacramento 
Snyder County: 
earick, Katie, Beavertown 
Woodruff, John I., Selinsgrove 
Somerset County: 
Kretchman, W. H., Somerset 
Meyers, Pearl, Rockwood 
Ramer, H. W., Elk Lick 
Shober, Marie, Garrett 
Wood, James M., Berlin 
Sullivan County: 
Henning, H. R., Dushore 
Susquehanna County: 
Smith, Edythe, Lanesboro 
Taylor, Marion, Montrose 
Tioga County: 
Doughton, Isaac, Mansfield 
Leonard, Katherine, Blossburg 
Logan, Edith F., Tioga 
Unien County: 
Boop, Marlyn W. L., Millmont 
Rivenburg, R. H., Lewisburg 
Venango County: 
Ward, J. M., Franklin 
Whitman, Walt, Rockland 


Pressel, P. W. M., Warren 
Thompson, Mrs. Millie B., Grand Valley 
Washington County: 
Brown, Emma, Donora 
Burkett, William G., Midway 
Champlin, Carroll-D., California 
Donson, George C., Washington 
Kimberland, S. V., Washington 
Linn, John H., Burgettstown 
Lockhart, Blanche, Canonsburg 
Murphy, S. E., Marianna 
Roberts, J. L., Lock No. 4 
Rodefer, O. A., West Brownsville 
Weir, Mrs. Nita U., Washington 
Wilkins, Charles, New Eagle 
i Edith, Uniontown 
Young, R. O., Washington 
Wayne County: 
Howell, A. H., Honesdale 
Koehler, J. J., Honesdale 
Westmoreland County: 
Ashbaugh, C. W., Leechburg 
Dornan, Charles E., Webster 
Evans, Edna, Jeannette 
Frech, Jetta, New Kensington 
Hartzell, Mrs. Alice, Latrobe 
Harvey, Mary, Latrobe 
Hixson, Mary, Alverton 
Johnston, Bess, Greensburg 
Johnston, O. W., Parnassus 
Kelly, Sara B., Monessen 
Miller, C. S., Latrobe 
Potts, Jessie I., Greensburg 
Preston, Bessie, Monessen 
Sowash, Jane, Irwin 
Steele, Olive, Ruffsdale 
Wagoner, C. L., Scottdale 


Wyoming Coun 


nty: 
rner, Laurence T., Nicholson 
York County: 
Grim, T. H., York 
Hartman, J. x. Seow 
Kyle, Charles C., Red Lion 
Stoops, R. O., Y: ork 
Sweeney, T. Goldie, York 
Troxell, Fred, Hanover 





Courtesy is emotional substitution. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE REGISTRATION AT 
THE P.S. E. A. CONVENTION, 1925 


An analysis of the registration at the 
Scranton Convention reveals the fact that 324 
more school people were registered at Scran- 
ton in 1925 than were registered at the Erie 
meeting in 1924. The superintendents came 
this year in practically the same number. The 
principals were more numerous by almost a 
hundred. But the registration of teachers 
showed the greatest gain, growing from 944 
to 1924 to 1,217 in 1925. 

Such an increase in attendance of the teach- 
ers of this State shows a healthy professional 
interest and is indicative of the fact that teach- 
ers are becoming more alive to the activities 
and responsibilities which devolve upon them 
as professional workers. 

The following analysis of the registration 
was made by Charles F. Neimeyer, Chairman 
of Registration, and his assistants: 


P. S. E. A. Registration at the Scranton 


Convention 
Superintendents, City ........ 81 
Superintendents, Asst. City... 11 
Superintendents, Borough..... 9 


Superintendents, County 
Superintendents, Asst. County 39 


— 177 
Principals, Supervising ...... 190 
Principals, High School . 116 
Principals, Jr. High School.... 15 
Principals, Elementary ...... 125 

— 446 
Teachers, High School ...... 176 
Teachers, Jr. High School.... 87 
Teachers, Vocational ........ 42 
Teachers, Physical Education 19 
Teachers, Elementary ........ 893 

— 1217 
SUDGRVISOE Bio sceieloisiesccstncrerermciv stn 61 
Normal Teacher Training ........ 33 
CONG B Elis train nance eaceeas 38 
Department of Public Instruction 19 
Directors of City Departments.... 5 
WY OCHS tas. cuenta tie aha craves s-elccew 13 
EADS NOSE ais io-averacuca/heigreluierel ee eelaree 6 18 
OGRIGR ia. cca0%s sci tigecic koomee ewes 27 
Teachers’ Agency Representatives. 15 
OGNERR alas eteresster nl acriwate aiee eal dlareies 





THE ABSENT PRESENT 

Marjorie came home, after the first day in 
school, crying as if her heart would break. 
Her mother seriously inquired as to the cause 
of Marjorie’s sorrow. 

_“Teacher promised me a present but she 
didn’t give me any,” sobbed Marjorie. 

“Teacher promised you a present!’ said 
mother. “That’s funny. First time I ever 
heard of such a thing. How did she happen 
to promise you a present?” 

“Well,” replied Marjorie. “teacher was giv- 
ing out seats and she called me and said: 
‘Miss Marjorie, you sit here for the present.’ ” 
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A PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The project of forming a Pennsylvania High 
School Press Association was introduced at 
the meeting of the English Section of the High 
School Department at the Scranton Conven- 
tion. 

Prior to the meeting the teachers had shown 
themselves interested and ready for such a 
project. Annuals, magazines and newspapers 
had been sent to Headquarters at Harrisburg 
for the exhibit at Scranton from all sections of 
the State and many teachers and principals 
had written to the JOURNAL endorsing such a 
project and assuring it their hearty support. 

The meeting was well attended and the dis- 
cussions following the presentation of the sub- 
ject showed interest and a desire to develop 
a Pennsylvania High School Press Associa- 
tion. It is apparent that such an organiza- 
tion can help solve school publication prob- 
lems 
1. By acting as a clearing house for ideas 
2. By determining approved standards of 

style, format and general make up 
3. By holding State contests and thereby recog- 
nizing worthy publications 
4, By arousing the active interest of the stu- 
dents in other papers 
5. By making clear that 
a. The high school may publish a “real” 
publication meriting the approval of 
professional workers 
b. Certain sound principles will 
success in a business way 
ce. The high school publication is a real 
factor in promoting the best interests 
of the school 

At the conclusion of the discussion Mr. 
Blakeslee asked Mr. Orton Lowe, State Di- 
rector of English, to appoint a committee to 
confer on the method of organizing a Penn- 
sylvania High School Press Association. 

Mr. Lowe has that committee under consid- 
eration at the present time and its personnel 
and findings will be published in later issues 
of the JOURNAL. 


THE ALL-COLLEGE DINNER 


The All-College Dinner which has become a 
feature of the annual meetings of the P. S. 
E. A. was held at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Scranton, Pa., at 5:30 P. M. on Wed- 
nesday, December 30. 

Over two hundred dignified educators be- 
came college students again. Everything was 
enjoyably informal and all seemed to fall in 
with the jolly mood of good fellowship. 

Dean Chambers of Penn State was intro- 
duced as toastmaster by Dean Omwake of 
Franklin and Marshall College, President of 
the College and University Round Table. Su- 
perintendent Diehl of Erie was song leader and 
he led in a way that put spirit and entertain- 
ment into the singing. Professor Allen of 
Lafayette sketched a bit of the history of his 
alma mater in introducing President George 
E. Cutten of Colgate University who delivered 
the address. President Cutten gave a schol- 
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arly and penetrating analysis of conditions that 
make necessary a larger and better program of 
education for leisure. He drove home his 
points with apt phrases and telling facts that 
can not be easily forgotten. 

Graduates of the following colleges were 
present: 

Albright, Allegheny, Bowdoin, Bucknell, U. 
of Chicago, Colgate University, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Dickinson, Drexel, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Geneva, Gettysburg, Grinnell College, 
Iowa, Grove City, Juniata, Teachers’ College, 
Kutztown, Lafayette, Lehigh, Marywood, Muh- 
lenberg, Ohio Northern University, Oberlin, 
Penn State, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, University of Rochester, 
Susquehanna, Swarthmore, Temple, Ursinus, 
William and Mary, Yale. 

The four largest delegations represented 
Marywood, Bucknell, Albright and Susque- 
hanna. 

This gathering of college people dramatizes 
the large contribution that the colleges and 
universities are making to the state system of 
education in Pennsylvania. 





ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE EX- 
PRESIDENTS 


In accord with the now well established tra- 
dition, the ex-presidents of the P. S. E. A. 
expressed themselves once more in their annual 
luncheon at Scranton on December thirtieth. 
The Hotel Jermyn was the scene of the slaugh- 
ter (omit the “s” for the real fact); the hour 
was high noon (upstairs). The board was 
surrounded both collectively and individually 
by twelve hungry and serious minded individu- 
als who demonstrated convincingly the present 
tendency of education to emphasize content 
rather than form. This does not mean that 
good form was lacking, though it was some- 
what more rotund toward the end of the meal. 

In the absence of Matt Savage (1888) and 
A. G. C. Smith (1896), the latter seriously ill 
at his home, Dr. D. J. Waller (1897) presided 
as the Nestor of the group. Grouped along 
the table in order of seniority of service were 
Reed B. Deitrick (1907), Robert C. Shaw 
(1914), Henry H. Baish (1915), Eli M. Rapp 
(1916), Chas. S. Davis (1917), W. G. Cham- 
bers (1920), W. W. Evans (1921), H. W. 
Dodd (1922), W. M. Davidson (1923), Ezra 
Lehman (1924), Jessie Gray (1925), and J. 
Herbert Kelley (Executive Secretary 1921- 
1925). 

Dr. Waller called attention to the fact that 
the enrolment of the Association for the past 
year is almost exactly one hundred times the 
enrolment of the association when he was 
president in 1897; and the informal discussion 
which followed reflected the opinion that its 
growth in other respects has been hardly less 
startling. ~ 

The comments of those present, as they were 
called on for “remarks” (there have never been 
any toasts at this affair because it came into 
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being post-Volstead and dry toast is hard on 
tender throats) covered the usual range of 
reminiscence, colored now and then with a 
mellowing tinge of prophecy. In general, the 
sentiment seemed to be that although there 
are no such presidents now-a-days as there 
used to be, on the whole the world is holding 
its own and education is looking up. 

Two innovations characterized the meeting: 
(1) The rising tide of feminism at last broke 
through the rocky barriers and modernism tri- 
umphant challenged masculine fundamentalism 
from a seat at the lower end of the table in 
the person of the retiring president, Jessie 
Gray. To be sure, her presence produced not 
the slightest change either in the appetites or 
remarks of the gormandizers. She stood the 
initiation ceremonies with almost masculine 
fortitude, hardly even wincing when Henry 
Baish approached her with the remark that he 
desired to register a kick. Under the altered 
conditions, also, the Factotum Extraordinary 
of the organization, Charles S. Davis, was 
cautioned to control his emotions in future 
expressions when he remarked that his cor- 
respondence with the ex-presidents is always 
a labor of love. 

(2) The second innovation was the presence 
at the table of the Executive Secretary of the 
P. S. E. A., the genial and efficient J. Herbert 
Kelley. Though not an ex-president or even 
an ex-secretary, he has made himself so nec- 
essary to the success and pleasure of all presi- 
dents since 1920 that they are at a loss how 
to perform any official function without him, 
even so routine and perfunctory a perform- 
ance as exhibiting an all consuming interest 
in the matter before them. While the execu- 
tive secretary’s presence diminished somewhat 
the per capita allowance of pabulum presi- 
dentium, it added materially to the wisdom 
and jollity on tap. His execution on this first 
appearance was worthy of his official title. 

Before adjournment, the usual suggestion 
was forthcoming that the Factotum Extra- 
ordinary send the official regrets and greetings 
to the ten surviving ex-presidents who were 
absent, each of whom had thoughtfully sent 
a message to the assemblage. 

Someone remarked as he was assisted to 
arise from the table, “Scranton, as well as 
Reading, maketh a full man,” but only one got 
the joke—himself. 

WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, 


Secretary Involuntary 





NATIONAL DRAMA WEEK 


February 14-20 

The Drama League of America, hoping to 
promote better civic life through the means of 
art, has set aside a week for the purpose of 
awakening the public to the importance of the 
theatre as a social force and as a great edu- 
cational movement. 

Programs and suggestions for the days may 
be had by applying to the office of the Drama 
League of America, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACH- 
- ING PROFESSION* 


This code is an application of the general 
principles of ethics to the special obligations, 
rights and privileges of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

1. Professional Attitude—Educational At- 
titude—The highest obligation of every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession is due to those 
who are under his professional care. 


2. Compensation.—The teaching profession 
should demand for each of its members that 
compensation which will enable him to rénder 
the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient 
to enable him to live upon a scale befitting his 
place in society, to permit the necessary ex- 
penditures for professional improvement and 
to make proper provision for those dependent 
upon him, and for himself in his old age. 

38. Open-minded Study of Education— 
Every member of the profession should be a 
progressive student of education. To this end 
he should be a thoughtful reader of educa- 
tional literature, should attend and partici- 
pate in educational meetings, should engage in 
such experimentation and collection of data, 
as will test the value of educational theories 
and aid in the establishment of a scientific 
basis for educational practice, and should be 
willing to give to his fellow members the bene- 
fit of his professional knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

4, Criticisms of Associates.—(a) The mo- 
tives for all criticism should be helpfulness 
and improvement. Adverse criticisms, known 
or heard, should not be made or repeated ex- 
cept to the one criticized or to his superior 
with the full expectation that opportunity for 
explanation will be afforded. On the other 
hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practices 
are known to exist they should be fearlessly 
reported to the proper authorities. 

(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in 
regard to the work of a predecessor or of the 
teacher of previous grade are to be condemned. 

5. Appointments and Promotions.—(a) All 
appointments, promotions or advancements in 
salary should be obtained exclusively on merit. 
To this end, it is proper for the candidate to 
make his qualifications known to the proper 
school authorities, either directly or through 
a teachers’ agency. 

(b) <A teacher should take no steps towards 
obtaining a specific position until he knows 
the position is vacant or about to become 
vacant. 

(c) No teacher should secure an offer else- 
where for the sole purpose of using it as a 
means to obtain an increase of salary in his 
present position. 

_(d) Upon accepting appointments in a 
given district a teacher should notify all other 
districts to which letters of application have 
been sent. 


* This code of ethics was adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association at its annual meeting, 
December, 1920. It was amended as printed here at the 
Scranton Convention of the P. S. E. A., Dec. 31, 1925. 
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(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking 
a teacher in another district he should inform 
the superintendent or the proper officials of the 
district, but a superintendent’s reluctance to 
part with a teacher should not deprive the 
teacher of an opportunity for deserved ad- 
vancement. 

6. Contract Obligations.—A teacher should 
never violate a contract. Unless the consent 
of the employing body is obtained releasing 
the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered 
a better position elsewhere it is against the 
best interests of the schools to stand in the 
way of the teacher’s advancement by arbitrary 
insistence upon the terms of a needlessly rigid 
contract, if the place can be satisfactorily 
filled. 

7. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plan.—The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the school 
system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the so- 
lution of professional problems; but when a 
policy is finally determined, it should be loyal- 
ly supported by all. 

8. Relation between Supervisory Officers 
and Teachers.—(a) Co-operation, loyalty and 
sincerity should characterize all relations be- 
tween supervisory officers and teachers. 

(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to 
time to statements of his professional record, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. 
Moreover, every teacher whose re-employment 
is not intended should be given timely notice. 

(c) <A supervisor of classroom work should 
observe the following ethical principles in re- 
lation to the teachers whose work he observes 
professionally. 

(1) He should express an opinion upon the 
work observed following each professional 
visit 

(2) He should recommend ways to remove 
every fault pointed out and allow reasonable 
opportunity for improvement 

(3) He should not criticize a teacher be- 
fore other teachers or before pupils 

(4) He should just as certainly and just as 
unfailingly point out the excellences as the 
faults of the work observed 

(5) He should give ample opportunity for 
conference previous to observation of the 
teacher’s work ' 

(d) A superintendent or other supervisory 
officer should be ready and willing at any time 
to answer official inquiries from prospective 
employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to 
write to any interested party, at the request 
of a teacher, giving a statement of the teach- 
er’s professional record under him, but evasive 
or equivocal letters of recommendation should 
not be given. 

Relations to Parents—(a) Teachers 
should maintain cooperative relations with 
parents and should meet criticism with open- 
mindedness and courtesy. 
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(b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral or financial limitations of 
their pupils in such a way as to embarrass 
the pupil or parents unnecessarily. Never- 
theless they should exercise the utmost candor, 
as well as tact, in their communications with 
parents on matters of real importance. In- 
formation concerning the home conditions of 
the pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 

10. Relations to Publishers and Supp 
Houses.—No member of the profession teat 
act as an agent, or receive a commission, a 
royalty or anything else of value for any books 
or supplies in the purchase of which he exer- 
cises official decision. 

11. Teachers’ Agencies—(a) The profes- 
sion should unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ 
agencies that 

(1) Encourages teachers to break their con- 

tracts 

(2) Work for the appointment or promotion 

of unqualified teachers 

(3) Make recommendations for positions not 

known positively to be vacant, or 

(4) Induce teachers to leave their positions 

during the school year unless an honor- 
able release should be secured 

(b) Information given to a superintendent 
or other school official by a teachers’ agency in 
confidence should be held in strict confidence, 
and under no circumstances be divulged to the 
candidate. 

(c) No superintendent. or any other em- 
ploying official should receive a commission or 
anything else of value from a_ teachers’ 
agency. 

12. Loyalty to School Boards.—(a) It is 
the duty of every member of the profession in 
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a school system to recognize the legal author- 
ity of the board of directors and to be loyal 
to ~ policies established in accordance there- 
wit 


(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession 
employed by it from serving the best inter- 
ests of the pupils, and if repeated efforts to 
remedy the situation have been without avail, 
then an appeal should be made to the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics. 


13. Commission on Professional Ethics.— 


(a) There shall be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Education Association. This 
Commission shall consist of the President of 
the Association ex officio and four members 
of the profession, appointed by the President, 
with terms of four years each, one term ex- 
piring on July first each year. 

(b) It shall be the duty of this Commis- 
sion to study the various problems of pro- 
fessional ethics arising from time to time, to 
give to inquiring members of the profession 
its interpretation of the meaning of various 
principles in this code, to arrange for investi- 
gations rendered advisable in connection with 
this code, to take such action in regard tu 
their findings as may be deemed wise, to make 
recommendations to the State Education As- 
sociation as to amendments or additions to the 
code and in general to have oversight of all 
questions arising in connection with the ethics 
of the teaching profession within the State 

(c) It shall be the duty of the wnembers 
of the profession to co-operate with this Com- 
mission by making suggestions for the im- 
provement of this code and by reporting vio- 
lations of it. 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 


ARTICLE I: Name 


The name of this organization shall be the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


ARTICLE II: Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be to 
promote the general educational welfare of 
the State, to protect and advance the interests 
of its members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards and to estab- 
lish and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. 

ARTICLE III: Membership 

Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this association by paying the an- 
nual dues of one dollar. Any person interested 
in education may become an associate member 
by paying the annual dues of ore dollar. Anv 
active member may become a life member of 





*As amended up to Dec. 31, 1925. 


this association by paying the life dues of ten 
dollars. Only active and life members shall 
have right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IV: Officers 

The officers of this association shall be: a 
President; two Vice-Presidents, the first of 
whom shall be the retiring President; an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, 
composed of the President of the Association. 
the first Vice-President of the Association and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who shall be members ex officio, and the Presi- 
so of the several departments of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The President of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 
ARTICLE V: Local Branches 

Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ 


institute of the State may be a Local Branch 
of the Association. 
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Districts not having such an institute, but 
having a District Superintendent, may organ- 
ize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each Normal School, School of 
Eduaation and College having not less than 20 
members in its faculty may be a Local Branch 
of the Association. 

Section 8. Any number of Local Branches 
whose aggregate membership is 1,000 mem- 
bers, or more, may organize a convention dis- 
trict for the purpose of holding conventions 
under the auspices of the Association, when 
authorized by the Executive Council, and all 
expenses of such conventions shall be borne 
jointly by the convention districts and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


ARTICLE VI: House of Delegates 

Seetion 1. The House of Delegates shall 
consist of the delegates elected by the Local 
Branches of the Association, the number in 
no ease to exceed one delegate for every 100 
members of a Local Branch, or major portion 
thereof, enrolled the preceding year as mem- 
bers of this Association. Provided, however. 
that one delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 100 members on con- 
dition that the major portion of its member- 
ship shall have been enrolled in the State As- 
sociation the preceding year. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of 
Delegates shall be determined on the basis of 
enrolment in the Association, according to the 
records in the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Section 3. No delegate shall be entitled to 
a seat in the House of Delegates until he shall 
have presented a certificate of election signed 
hy the President and the Secretary of his 
Local Branch, or Department. 

Section 4. Each department of the Asso- 
ciation, and the State Denartment of Public 
Instruction, shall be entitled to one delegate 
in the House of Delegates. 

Section 5. Delegates shall sit in the House 
of Delegates in the session next following their 
élection. 

Section 6. The expenses of Delegates at- 
tending a stated meeting of the Association 
may be borne by the Local Branch. 


ARTICLE VII: Committees 


There shall be two standing committees of 
this Association: a Committee on Resolutions 
and a Committee on Legislation. each to con- 
sist of as many members as there are de- 
nartments of the Association, exclusive of the 
Executive Secretary of the Association. who 
shall be a member ex officio. They shall be 
elected for a term of two years by the House 
of Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the 
Jast dav of the Association’s annual meeting. 
Thev shall begin their terms of service im- 
mediately following the meetine at which thev 
are elected and continue in office until their 
suecessors are duly elected. 

In case of emergency the President may ap- 
noint a special committee for a specific pur- 
pose. 
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ARTICLE VIII: Departments 


Section 1. The following departments are 
authorized: 

. County Superintendence 
. District Superintendence 
. Higher Education 

. High School 

. Graded School 

. Rural School 

. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
Music 

. Supervising Principals 
10. Art 

11. Kindergarten-Primary 

Section 2. New departments may be estab- 
lished by amendment upon the written ap- 
plication of fifty members, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
which shall decide whether such proposed de- 
partment is a distinct and active division of 
education work and whether the creation of 
such department is advisable. 

Section 38. Each department shall elect a 
President; a Vice-President; a Secretary and 
a delegate to the House of Delegates. They 
shall serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

At the first session of each Department’s 
annual meeting the Department shall also 
nominate its choice for President and second 
Vice-President of the Association. 

Section 4. Round tables for the considera- 
tion of special phases of study or branches 
of learning may be established by and with 
the consent of the Executive Council. 

Section 5. Any department may decide the 
time and place of its annual meeting. 


WOWIRDTP WH 


ARTICLE IX: Election of President and Second 
Vice-President 

The President and the second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected on ballots prepared: by 
the Executive Council, on the day previous to 
the last day of each annual meeting, by the 
House of Delegates. 

They shall enter upon their duties at the 
close of the meeting at which they are elected 
and shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors enter upon their duties. 


ARTICLE X: Appointment of Executive Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Trustees of Perma- 
nent Fund 

The Executive Secretary, Treasurer and 

Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council, but not of 
their body, for a term of six years, except that 
in the year in which this constitution is adopt- 
ed, when a Treasurer shall be appointed for 
one year, one trustee for two years, one for 
four years and one for six years. 


ARTICLE XI: Powers and Duties of President 
and Vice-Presidents 
The President and Vice-Presidents shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers and 
such other duties as are prescribed by this 
constitution and its by-laws. , 
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ARTICLE XII: Powers and Duties of the Execu- 
tive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary shall be a full- 
time employee of this Association. His duties 
shall be to keep a record of the proceedings 
of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates of the Association; to serve as a 
member and be the secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation; to register the names of 
all members of the Association; to keep proper 
account books; to collect all fees and moneys 
and to deposit the same with the Treasurer; 
to draw vouchers on the Treasurer, when 
signed by the President; to carry on investi- 
gations of conditions affecting the welfare of 
the teachers and the schools; to prepare for 
publication such proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Association and its Depart- 
ments as deemed advisable by the Executive 
Council; and to distribute the same to the 
members of the Association. He shall be 
editor of the official journal. He shall per- 
form such other duties as pertain to this office 
and act as general manager of the Associa- 
tion under the direction of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

ARTICLE XIII: Powers and Duties of the Treas- 
urer 


The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of 
the Association and shall pay out the same 
only upon the order of the Executive Council, 
signed by the President and the Executive 
Secretary. He shall furnish a surety bond 
in such amount as fixed by the Executive 
Council and paid for by the Association. He 
shall report to the Executive Council all re- 
ceipts and expenditures within four weeks 
after the annual meeting. Such reports shall 
be published in the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV: Duties and Powers of the Ex- 
ecutive Council 


The President may call a meeting of the 
Executive Council when he deems it necessarv 
and shall do so upon the written request of a 
majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without 
pay: shall have power to call a special meet- 
ing of the Association by unanimous vote; to 
appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the 
duties of employees and fix their salaries; to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of its officers and employees, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the 
constitution and by-laws of this Association; 
to prepare the annual program, and distribute 
the same; to recommend the establishment of 
new departments; to approve bills; to appoint 
a qualified accountant to audit the books of 
the Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund; and to perform such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution. | 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall 
be filled by the Executive Council. 
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The Executive Council shall carry out plans 
and policies adopted by the House of Dele- 


gates. 
ARTICLE XV: Duties and Powers of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions 

The Committee on Resolutions shall report 
to the Association at the last session of the 
general meeting, and all resolutions expres- 
sive of the policy of the Association shall be 
referred to the Committee without discussion. 


ARTICLE XVI: Powers and Duties of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation 

The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor 
to secure the enactment into law of such 
measures as are referred to it by the Asso- 
ciation. It shall scrutinize all proposed legis- 
lation tending to affect education in the State 
and shall seek and execute the instructions of 
the Executive Council concerning it. 

It shall report annually on the second day 
of each annual meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE XVII: Duties and Powers of the 
House of Delegates 


The President and the Executive Secretary 
of the Association shall be respectively the 
President and the Secretary of the House of 
Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to 
initiate general policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the 
annual business meeting of the Association; 
elect by ballot on forms prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, a President to serve for one 
year; a second Vice-President to serve for one 
year; a Committee on Legislation of as many 
members as there are Departments of the As- 
sociation, to serve for two years, except in 
the year in which this constitution is adopted, 
when the minor portion shall be elected for 
one year, and the major portion for two 
years; and a Committee on Resolutions to con- 
sist of as many members as there are Depart- 
ments of the Association, to serve for two 
years, except in the year in which this con- 
stitution is adopted, when the minor portion 
shall be elected for one year and the major 
portion for two years. 


ARTICLE XVIII: Representatives 

In addition to the Delegates elected to the 
House of Delegates by the Local Branches, 
representatives may be elected by said Local 
Branches to attend the meetings of the Asso- 
ciations, and their expenses, or any part of 
them may be paid by the Local Branches. 


ARTICLE XIX: Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended 
at a stated meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present; pro- 
vided, that the alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day of 
said meeting and has been approved by the 
House of. Delegates. 


ARTICLE XX: By-Laws 


By-Laws not inconsistent with this consti- 
tution may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
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YORK HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


No extra curricular activity contributes more to high school spirit than does the high 
school band. Its members are ready at all appropriate times to furnish inspiration and en- 
thusiasm by means of gay and mellifluous music. York High School Band is doing more than 
its bit to create for. York High School an active, earnest and spirited student body. 





the members present at a stated meeting of 
the Association. The provisions of any section 
of the By-Laws may be suspended for a single 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 


ARTICLE XXI: The constitution shall take effect 
immediately upon its adoption, except that 
Article IX shall not become operative until 
after the election and qualification of dele- 
gates as provided in Article VI. 


BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE I: Expenses 

The ordinary expenses of the Association, of 
each department and of the authorized commit- 
tees, as determined by the Executive Council, 
shall be borne by the Association. Bills shall 
be presented to the President of the Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE II: Permanent Fund 

Section 1. ‘The Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund shall invest all moneys of said fund only 
in bonds properly issued by the several school 
districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal bonds 
in which savings banks of Pennsylvania are 
authorized by law to invest their deposits. 
Additions to the permanent fund shall be made 
only on recommendation of the Executive 
Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from 
the. permanent fund for purposes recommend- 
ed by the Executive Council when approved 


by the House of Delegates. Income from the 
permanent fund may be appropriated to such 
purposes as are approved by the Executive 
Council. 

ARTICLE III: Proceedings and Publications 

Section 1. All papers or addresses read or 
delivered before the Association or any of its 
departments shall become the property of the 
Association. 

Section 2. All members of the Association 
who have complied with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Association shall be entitled 
to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges or services 
approved by the Executive Council. 


Section 3. The proceedings of the Associa- 
tion may be published in the official journal, or 
otherwise. 





GEOGRAPHY CLUB OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Geography Club meets Saturday, Feb. 
13, in the Education Room of the Carnegie 
Museum, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. A special 
trip to see the recent acquisitions to the Mu- 
seum is arranged for those who will meet at 
ten-thirty in Sculpture Hall. The Club will 
have luncheon in the cafeteria at twelve-forty. 

Harriet. Carter, President 
Wm. H. Shrawder, Secretary 
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CHARLES E. DICKEY 


Charles E. Dickey, the new president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, is 
superintendent of Allegheny County Schools. 
He was born in Brother’s Valley Township, 
Somerset County, Pa. He was educated in 
the rural schools of his native county, the 
Meyersdale Preparatory School, the California 
State Normal School, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Columbia University and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Dickey taught four years in the rurai 
schools of Somerset, Bedford and Cambria 
Counties, served two terms as principal of the 
Salisbury, Pa., schools, one term as teacher of 
English and history at the California Normal 
School, twelve years as principal of the Avalon 
schools, Allegheny County, seventeen years as 
assistant county superintendent of Allegheny 
County and is completing a term as county 
superintendent. 

For twenty years Mr. Dickey has been an 
active member of the P. S. E. A. During all 
these years he has not been absent from one 
of its annual conventions. He has been on its 
program many times, has served as chairman 
of the resolutions committee, the necrology 
committee, and has served two terms as a 
member of the legislative committee. 

Mr. Dickey has been chairman of the rural 
section of the National Education Association 
and a member of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred on Classroom Problems of that organiza- 
tion. He also served as president of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Education Association and 
Xi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 





WASHINGTON CONVENTION 

The N. E. A. Department of Superintend- 
ence will meet in Washington, D. C., February 
21-25, 1926. Round trip tickets on the identi- 
fication certificate plan for a fare and a half 
may be purchased after February 17. When 
validated in Washington, they are good for 
return trip to March 3. Sleeping room reser- 
vations may be secured through C. E. LaVigne, 
Executive Director, Housing Bureau, 19th 
Street and New York Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 

The various activities of the meeting will 
center around the new Washington Auditori- 
um, Nineteenth and E Streets and New York 
Avenue, where an audience of 6,000 can be 
accommodated. 

Doctor Frank W. Ballou, President, has 
planned a pilgrimage to Arlington at 2:30 
P. M., Sunday, February 21 as the opening 
event. This will be followed at 4:00 o’clock 
by a vesper service at Memorial Continental 
Hall. The general theme for the convention 
is the Reorganization of Our Administrative 
Units: elementary, junior high school and 
senior high school. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Washington and there Tuesday evening, 
February 23 the annual Pennsylvania Dinner 
will be held at 5:30 P. M. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches in addition to 
those published in earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL have reported an enrollment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 
— dues and enrollment cards to Headquar- 

rs: 





Armstrong County .......... 570 100% 
Beckley College .............. 12 100% 
Bedford County ............. 346 100% 
IOOINGDUED © 6c. 6io-0ie isso e's.0.s 45 100% 
MEME eed oi oc alevesevsig, oF: 50: ctei6 070 116 100% 
Columbia County ............ 251 100% 
Connellsville ..............-. 107 100% 
DICKSON: CIC 6.6.00 60.0860 ceases 63 100% 
Dunbar Township ........... 89 100% 
BUUNINOBO: <6 5'ai5:016-514s) 6's overs sieeve 129 100% 
BOR SOUTIGY:. 07615: 0:6,0: 010070 040: oioneoie 189 100% 
LOE ar err amare ee 581 100% 
MOR RPIOEN 55a ial5: 5s 0 95/o-'s:resaersinc sie 104 100% 
Fayette County .............. 902 100% 
Fell Township .............. 47 100% 
Indiana State Normal School.. 67 100% 
SORNSCOWN: 5 i s/66is 6G ic ease ees 496 100% 
Lycoming County ............ 317 100% 
McKean County ............ 228 100% 
Mt. Pleasant Township ...... 18 100% 
Northumberland County ..... 343 100% 
PAULSEN vscsiete sieve sceoiis wees 2802 100% 
MS OUUSLOWEL. 16.6.6 4 5504 eee Siero aistarstess 103 100% 
PUNESUCAWNEY oi 6.055065 0 os 67 100% 
BERD) Foor cic 6 h'655 or010leis 3.00 erece 66 100% 
Venanga County ............ 226 100% 
Washington County .......... 1153 100% 
WWiAUTIERROFO | 66 0's 0:s:5!s:siccersrore- os 62 100% 
West Chester State Normal 

CHOON corsisrarstscorerslorsrroetares 100% 
Western Pennsylvania School 

for the Blind ..<.065s.60. 20 100% 
Westmoreland County ....... 1192 100% 
Williamsport ................ 225 100% 

ERRATA 


We were very proud to use Dr. Champlin’s 
poem “Advance Pennsylvania,” with its inspir- 
ing New Year challenge to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, on the front cover of the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL but we regret that the second 
stanza was incorrectly printed. It should read 

Construct mansions for the children; 
Supply buildings with the best; 
Provide teachers of sound training 
Then results will be the test. 


Superintendent Nelson P. Benson of the 
Lock Haven Public Schools sends the follow- 
ing correction to the news item appearing on 
page 340 of the January, 1926, JoURNAL: 

Lock Haven High School, interscholastic champions 
of Pennsylvania in 1924, again in 1925, won the West- 
ern championship title, but forfeited its right to claim 
the state conference championship because of refusal 
to play the Steelton High School team. Lock Haven 
played instead an intersectional game with the strong 
Englewood High School team of Chicago, and defeated 
the Central Western champions in a spectacular game 
at Lock Haven, Pa., on December 6, by a score of 13 
to 0. The game was widely broadcasted by Chicago 
broadcasting stations as a game for national high 
school honors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 

The fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 

nia State Physical Education Society was held 

at Williamsport, December 11 and 12, 1925. 

Some of the features of the program were 
the following: (1) Addresses—“The Child and 
the Community” by James S. Hebberling, Pro- 
fessor of Child Helping, University of Penn- 
sylvania, “Concerning Athletics” by C. E. 
Hammett, Director of Physical Education, Al- 
legheny College, and “The Importance of Phy- 
sical Education” by Randall D. Warden, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Newark, New 
Jersey. (2) Round Table discussions of perti- 
nent problems. (3) Practical demonstrations of 
physical education activities by the pupils of 
the Williamsport public schools. 

A. L. Rummer, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Wilkes-Barre, who was elected president, 
invited the society to meet in Wilkes-Barre 
next year. William G. Moorhead, Acting Di- 
rector, Health Education, Harrisburg, was 
elected to represent the Society on the National 
Council of the A. P. E. A. for a term of three 
years. 

A special effort will be made to increase 
membership and all persons engaged in the 
teaching of physical education are strongly 
urged to enroll as members of their profes- 
sional organization. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education held its annual luncheon at Hotel 
Casey, Scranton, Pa., December 30. President 
James Killius presided as toastmaster. Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent, ex- 
tended greetings from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and gave an address on Pro- 
fessional Standards. Dr. C. A. Prosser gave 
an address on “Part-Time Education in The- 
ory and Practice” and L. H. Dennis, Deputy 
Superintendent, discussed the new American 
Vocational Association. An enthusiastic group 
of 220 school men from all sections of Penn- 
sylvania attended this luncheon. Following 
the luncheon the Society held its annual busi- 
ness session and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, C. F. Bauder, Philadelphia 

ies ~ alla C. E. Hedden, Harris- 

urg 

Asst. Sec.,-Treas., V. A. Martin, Harrisburg 

Vice-Presidents: 

Agriculture—J. S. Champion, Williams- 


ort 
ae Economics—Mrs. Edith D. Davison, 
Pittsburgh 
Continuation Schools—James_  Killius, 
Johnstown 


Editor, P. L. Cressman, Harrisburg 





Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
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ANDREW THOMAS SMITH 


Andrew Thomas Smith, who on January 1, 
1926 succeeded Robert E. Laramy as a school 
employe representative on the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, was born near 
Norristown in 1862. 

He attended the district school, the Norris- 
town public school and was graduated from 
the West Chester State Normal School. Dr. 
Smith holds the degree A.M. from Lafayette 
College and the degree Ph.D. from New York 
University. 

As an educator Dr. Smith has had a broad 
experience. He has taught district school, he 
has taught at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ School 
and at normal schools. He has served as 
principal of the Mansfield, Pa., State Normal 
School; Clarion, Pa., State Normal School; 
the Thomas Normal Training School at De- 
troit, Michigan and is at present principal of 
the West Chester State Norma! School. 

Dr. Smith is well known as a lecturer at 
institutes and normal schools beyond the State 
as well as within Pennsylvania. 


RETIREMENT BOARD ELECTION 


The Committee, of which Charles S. Davis of 
Steelton was Chairman, met in the office of 
the State School Employes’ Retirement Board 
on Friday, January 8, 1926 for the purpose 
of counting the ballots cast in the election of 
a school employe representative on the Retire- 
ment Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of Robert E. Laramy 
on January 1, 1926. 

The Committee reported that a total of 
28,971 ballots were cast, of which Andrew 
Thomas Smith, Principal of the West Chester 
State Normal School, received 14,632 votes 
and R. E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Altoona received 14,062 votes. A total of 277 
votes were scattered among other persons.— 
H. H. Baish. 

















































No. 2127—Autumn No. 2127—Winter 
HARTER’S NEW eee oo POSTER geno “. a, — SEASONS 





By Florence Sampson. A brand new and bea with figures of dren, snowman, 
decoration for the school room which pupils make up Fn a ete., per rr ae sheets, are to be cut out by 
selves under the direction of the . An excellent pupils, colored, and pasted in correct positions on the back- 
class go for ist, 2nd and 3rd Grad Consists of four grounds. When completed this project makes a striking and 
pe poster paper panels, size 12 x 36 inches, on which attractive wall decoration twelve feet long. No. 2127. 

printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter back- Complete ....ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccccccccce - $0.50 








NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK 


More than 100 brand new Seatwork publications endorsed by leading Pennsylvania educators. 
Edited by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. These new materials conform strictly to the requirements 
of your present curriculum, and at the same time afford maximum learning value which can be 
administered to your pupils with a minimum of time and effort on your part. Send coupon below 
for further details. 

PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER + ae - x poerans: To ——- 
GOOSE—No. 2065. By Florence Sampson. Florence Sampson. 

For Primary Grades. Teaches children te ny ye Ten drawings of Mother 
use scissors and paste. Mother Goose char- Goose characters 9 x 12 inches (same 
acters printed in black outline on 9 x 12 drawing as used in No. 2065) printed on 
inches mounting paper. Sections of each white drawing paper for crayon or water 
= on separate brilliant sheets colored coloring according to directions. ....$0.35 

per to be cut apart and pasted on 

Ln al GE, vvccccccacesessescoes $0.50 MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES TO READ— 
TOYS TO CONSTRUCT—No. 2100. Grades DRAW—COLOR—No. 2076. Grades 1 and 
2 and 3. By Elmeda Niergarth. Sixteen 2. 32 cards giving instructions in free 



































simple construction projects with scissors, hand drawing projects. Teaches pupil to ar 
pager paste, rulers and crayons. To read, stimulates imagination. ........ $0.30 aun: 
_ follow printed instructions .......... $0.30 No. 2064 
No. 2066 PUPILS’ FUNNY PAGES—Nos. 2113, 2114 DESCRIPTIVE | SILHOUETTES—No. 2006 i - 
— éu a Grades 2 _ +. ~ oo . poy 1, 2 Similar to our No. 
ined newspaper comics. in x scribed t Mane but includi mals, birds, 
inches, four to = wg illustrations on each card with funny fish, etc., instead of Mother po pone > tration. 
stories. Three WO wecckduccceacuss Lwutuad oadaaxe -.-$0.40 Sentences are to be cut up and placed a the pupils at the 
— oe Te without printed stori ma 2116. bt} side of the proper picture according to context. .......... «-$0.40 
. NeGhusneetscoesademeswaruseses tteteeeeeeees uestes 3 








ACTION WORD SILHOUETTE POSTERS—No. 
2102. Primary Grade. 24 illustrations of 
‘March, Run,” “Jump,” “Skip,” etc., printed 
on 9 x 12 inch cards for word teaching and 
COUN GORI. wae cccisccesiccssucccesse $0.50 
ro TOY STORE—No. 207!. Grades 2 and 3. 
Set contains 150 interesting problems in buying 


toys from pictured shelves of Toy Store. See 
WIL, | he cnctecececacwsteedcetavcdceds 0.40 
big GROCERY My Sa 2067. Grades 3 


and 4. ilar to the Toy Store. .......... $0.40 

bee ELASSIFYING. we 2074. Grades 2, 3 

po NP 
e) an grou 

No. 2067 No. 2071 reading stories. ......-... Moittar teas: nee 



































- 2102 
SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC—Self-supervised learning of all Cleveland Myers. Grades 3 > 
and 4. Self- 
number combinations from 1 to 10 without help from the teacher. also self-testing. With this set the Sa = to read 





Problems printed on two sides of cards, with answer on one side, and write large numbers with 

5 » t help from teacher. ........ 
aa answer on other side. 100 cards in each set. No. 2060 NOTE: We “also publish a vt miler se for Grades 3 and ae 
’ ae, No. 2061 Multiplication, i # Division, No. 2063 “Reading Writing Decimals’’—No. 2073..........++.. $0.40 
ubtraction. See illustration. Four sets each. ............ $0.40 SELF- TEACHING VOCABULARY—By Garry Cleveland Myers, 


MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES—No. 2098. Grades 1 and 2, Ph.D. For Prim ctures 
5 5 ary Grad 8 Il 
ite each al on cards 9 x 12 inches with rhymes printed oppo- words om one side of ain, warts a ere mo Words 
each silhouette, to be arranged in proper once 5 a = ona a list. Includes complete instru: 
SBh Oe bAbeKSbncnnsdeced*. cecccecocseesretdsese ons for use. 
READING AND WRITING NUMBERS—No. 2072. By Garry Five sets, coh... eocce “ devetiprereais _ B10, "Now ML, "No. 3113 


orsend coupon betow's THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.. 2049 E. 7ist St, — 0. 
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mneeteste fanSE=cy 
No. 2074 No. 2069 No. 2066 No. 2072 


No. 2002 





To THE E HARTER "SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2049 "East ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to me without charge:— 

{ ] New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. (Free) 

[ ] New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 

{ ] Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for every grade. (Free) 

{ ] Harter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that every 

teacher needs. (Free) 
WRMME coor oc civsdkee rnc vcccdeeteedectsdsesewsneccescne AMEEEEnccseceetcicecceqee ctteccvdedecvacsccedenecaeae 
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WALTER BENTON JONES 
Walter Benton Jones has been appointed 
Professor of Industrial Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and will assume his du- 


ties February 1, 1926. In this position he 
succeeds Gerald DeForrest Whitney, who has 
been promoted to the Directorship of the De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 

Mr. Jones has had a significant background 
in both industry and schools. This includes 
seven years as a pattern maker and teaching 
experience in the North Continuation School, 
Pittsburgh, the Westinghouse Technical Night 
School, the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the United States Army. 

He graduated from the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology with the degrees of B.S. and 
M.A. and in June, 1925, passed his preliminary 
examination for the degree of Ph.D. at Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. During the 
past semester he has been doing research work 
with Dr. R. L. Cooley at the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School under special arrangement with 
Columbia University. 





TEMPLE’S LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Two courses for school librarians will be 
offered at Temple University this summer. The 
Elementary Course will include Elementary 
Library Science, Book Selection and School 
Library Administration. The Advanced Course 
will include Bibliography, Advanced Classifi- 
cation, Cataloging, Subject Heading, Reference 
Work and Children’s Literature. The courses 
will be given by Bessie Graham, Instructor of 
Library Methods and Book Selection, William 
Penn Evening School, Philadelphia; Meta 
Schmidt, Librarian of William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia; Adeline B. Zachert, Di- 
rector of School Libraries, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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A CALL TO ACTION 
The New Education Bill is now before both 


Houses of Congress. It is sponsored in the 
Senate by Charles Curtis of Kansas and in 
the House by Daniel Alden Reed of New York 
—two strong leaders in strategic positions, as 
majority floor leader in the Senate, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education in the 
House. 

This Bill (S. 291 or H. R. 5000) unites exist- 
ing educational ‘activities of the federal gov- 
ernment into a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. It 
provides for the research needed to guide wise- 
ly the use of two million dollars spent annually 
for education in the United States. It does 
not deal with the problem of federal aid. It 
has the support of national, state and local 
organizations whose total membership num- 
bers millions. These organizations do not be- 
lieve in federal control of education, but they 
do believe in research and the distribution of 
information relating to education as we now 
have for agriculture, commerce and_ labor. 
They believe that education is entitled to the 
respect and leadership suggested by repre- 
sentation in the President’s Cabinet. 

Every friend of education is urged to write 
at once to his or her Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress urging their support of this 
Bill. IT IS TIME TO ACT. Will you not 
write today? Address your Congressman per- 
sonally, care United States Senate, or House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. Tell 
him what you think of the Bill and suggest that 
he consider it carefully. 

The new Education Bill is one of the meas- 
ures sponsored by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. The Pennsylvania dele- 
gation includes: Senators George W. Pepper 
and David A. Reed. 


Representatives 


William S. Vare 
George S. Graham 
Harry C. Ransley 
Benjamin M. Golder 
James J. Connolly 
George A. Welsh 
George P. Darrow 
Thomas S. Butler 
Henry W. Watson 
W. W. Griest 
Laurence H. Watres 
Edmund N. Carpenter 
Charles J. Esterly 
Louis T. McFadden 
Edgar R. Kiess 
Frederick W. Mag- 
rady 
Edward M. Beers 
Joshua W. Swartz 


Anderson H. Walters 
J. Banks Kurtz 
Franklin Menges 
William I. Swoope 
Samuel A. Kendall 
Henry W. Temple 
— W. Phillips, 
r. 
Nathan L. Strong 
Harris J. Bixler 
Milton W. Shreve 
William R. Coyle 
Adam M. Wyant 
Stephen G. Porter 
Clyde Kelly 
John M. Morin 
James M. Magee 
Guy E. Campbell 
George F. Brumm 








All mighty words are short. God, life, and 
death 
War, peace, ‘and truth, are uttered in a breath. 
And briefly said are love, and will, and time; 
Yet in them lies a majesty sublime. 
—Wilcox 
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Twelve Reference 


Books in One 


The Major 
Departments 
The English Language 
Literature 
History 
Geography and Travel 
Science 
Mathematics 
Economics and Useful 
Arts 
Government and Politics 
Fine Arts 
Education 
Biography 
Miscellany 


Are Teachers So Enthusiastic 


About This Book? 


HE material it contains is comparable with 
that of an encyclopedia of fifteen to 
twenty volumes,” writes a prominent 

teacher. 

No wonder teachers everywhere feel that they 
could not get along without a copy of The 
Lincoln Library on their desks! Here, in one 
convenient, easily handled 
volume, instead of many 
cumbersome volumes, is 
just the information that 
aay thated nee be every teacher needs! 
fore saw so much In its 2,300 pages, The 
ee Per ce Lincoln Library con- 

Rob 





Read what educators 
of your own State say: 
“I can honestly 


Philadelphia Normal 
aaa Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


“I have no hesti- 
tancy in ranking it 
among the few very 
best reference works.’’ 
—Anne M. Goshen, 
Professor of Educa- 
tion, State Normal 
School, West Ches- 

“Tt will be a long can own. 
time before such 
riches will again be 
gathered into s0 
sm a room.”’— 
Stanley R. Yarnell, 
Prin. Friends’ School, 
Germantown, Pa. 

“T have examined 
the prospectus of the 
Lincoln Library of 


the contents of the 
book justify the tit 
Much essential in- 
formation is present- 

in this work of 
Teference in a clear 
and interesting way. 
The illustrations are 
excellent and add 
greatly to the value 
and attractiveness of 
the book.”’—R. 


Burke, Dean, ‘Univ. 
of Pa. 


for the booklet today! 











THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 


Dept. P 
The Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


tains a truly amazing amount of information, 
invaluable for supplementing such studies as 
history, civics, science, literature, geography— 
in fact, everything that is taught in the modern 
school. 

The remarkably clear text is printed on light- 
weight, opaque paper. 22,000 subjects, properly 
classified and arranged, and thoroughly indexed 
for quick reference and study, are covered. 
There are 900 illustrations, many of them beau- 
tiful four color engravings. More than 12,000 
Test Questions, embracing every department, 
are a boon indeed to teachers who find the art 
of questioning difficult. 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


of Essential Information 


A complete, accurate, up-to-date and comprehensive work of reference 
in one volume, containing the greatest amount and widest variety of usable 
information that can be purchased for the price. Altogether the most con- 
ter; Pa venient and most economical work of reference that a teacher or a school 


Covers Newer Fields of Knowledge.—The latest, since-the-war develop- 
ments in all branches of knowledge and invention are thoroughly covered. 
The colored maps are clear and up-to-date. Tables and charts are new / 
and unique in scope and contents. 

Scholarly and Reliable—Sixty noted educators in the United 7 
States, Canada and Australia co-operated to produce this remark- 
able volume, which embodies the best of modern scholarship. 7 Frontier 


Ys 


The 
ress Co 


Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet we ee 

You are invited to send for an attractive booklet which will A 5 

give you detailed information about The Lincoln Library of Es- 

sential Information. Sample pages are included. You owe it Seine Wen 
to yourself and your pupils to make your teaching as easy P ou 7 

and efficient as possible. No cost—no obligation. Send 


Building, 
uffalo, New York 


it cost or obligation 
4 to me, please mail me your 
y new 32 page illustrated boox- 
let describing The Lincoln Li- 
ff brary of Essential Information, 
y the most up-to-date, convenient and 
helpful reference work for teachers 

a and students. 


Be sure to examine The Lincoln Library at Booth No. Pris yy oe ee eae ce ene eRe SP OLE 
93 at the N. E. A. Convention, Washington, D. C. Mt | ign ccnceansssassccssnqactias eee “ae 
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TENURE 


Secure tenure in return for efficient service 
is a primary essential in the growth of the 
profession. The greatest enemy of service is 
fear and insecurity. No teacher can give his 
best to the children when in danger of having 
his professional household moved into the 
street. This sense of secure association with 
the school or the community or the profession 
is not unlike the joy of home ownership. It 
gives richer significance to life and work. 
Just as the tenant does not make permanent 
improvements on his temporary holdings, the 
teacher does not develop the best in the school 
when his vision is cut off by an expiring con- 
tract at the end of the year. 

We have come to recognize individual prop- 
erty ownership as necessary to social prog- 
ress. In the long sweep of the centuries, prop- 
erty ownership is comparatively new so far as 
the masses are concerned, but it has come to 
stay. The change from slavery to ownership 
has come slowly. Men who used land acquired 
rights in it which were recognized in the 
courts. In a sense they became trustees for 
the rest of society, holding the lands or other 
property until dispossessed for weighty social 
reasons. 

Likewise, they who take places in public 
service acquire certain rights to security in 
that service. They become trustees for that 
service and should hold it until there are sub- 
stantial reasons for taking away their tenure 
rights. 

Are property rights more important than 
the franchise of service? People live in their 
work. They come to love it more, almost, than 
life itself. The love of the consecrated work- 
er for his task is even deeper than the love 
of property. Whoever tears that love up by 
its roots murders personality. He robs the 
worker of his. most precious possession. It 
is doubly so in teaching, for the life of the 
teacher roots down in the hearts of children. 
No other qualification of a teacher is so im- 
portant as the love of children—genuine iden- 
tification with the child and the community in 
which he lives. 

It is no selfish motive, therefore, that un- 
derlies the campaign for tenure for teachers. 
Society itself loses when it makes teaching a 
tramp profession. People generally must be 
led to appreciate the issues at stake. It will 
take long, patient individual and collective ef- 
fort to do this. In this need alone there is a 
challenge to every teacher and to every teach- 
ers’ organization. Among the next steps are 
these: (1) Study of the problem by the pro- 
fession and the public, particularly by teachers’ 
clubs and faculties; (2) Development in each 
city, county, or state not now having tenure 
of a suitable system of rules or laws.—Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A., January, 1926. 





I have three chairs in my house—one for 
solitude, two for friendship and three for 
society. 
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PEACE RESOLUTION 


Adopted by Oil City Teachers Association at its 
December, 1925, Meeting 


The issue of the abolition of war is civili- 
zation’s challenge of the hour. War is con- 
trary to the spirit and purpose of religion and 
reason. We do not claim that we can get rid 
of war by passing resolutions, but we should 
cease putting Mars on a pedestal, should cease 
glorifying war and we should attempt any 
method whereby war may be abandoned and 
outlawed. 

We set ourselves to create the will to peace. 
Through the educational program our schools 
must do their full share to mould the present 
youth of all races into a peace-loving genera- 
tion. We shall campaign to teach the nature, 
causes and consequences of war. The glori- 
fication of war must end. A warless church 
and a warless school will bring a _ warless 
world. We will forsake our allegiance to the 
gods of war. The conscience of mankind must 
be educated to peace. 


Selfish nationalism, economic imperialism 
and miltarism must cease. We demand estap- 
lishment of the principle that conscription of 
wealth must be the counterpart of any future 
conscription of human life. As great odium 
must be put on the war profiteer as is put upon 
the slacker. Protection of special privileges 
of investors in foreign lands has too often en- 
dangered the peace of nations and been the 
real cause of war. This source of danger must 
be checked and eliminated. The rights of the 
smallest nations must be held as sacred as 
those of the strongest. The cause of peace is 
dearer than political allegiance and we shall 
not condone dilatory or evasive attitudes on 
the part of those who represent us in legisla- 
tive matters. 


We are grateful to our Government for 
leadership toward reduction of armaments and 
promotion of tribunals for international arbi- 
tration and we insist upon a still more ag- 
gressive policy in these directions. We urge 
the President of the United States to summon 
another conference of all nations for the more 
drastic reduction of armaments. Likewise we 
urge upon the Senate the immediate entrance 
of the United States into the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and into the League 
of Nations with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge 
reservations. We call upon our people to use 
the ballot and other democratic procedure to 
support for public office men pledged to work 
for such means to secure a warless world. 


We seek alliance of world Christianity and 
all moral forces that are enlisting in the cam- 
paign for peace. 


Neither our motives nor our loyalty must 
be assailed when we insist on fulfillment of 
pledges made to our soldier dead and toil for 
the realization of those ideals for the living. 
Those governments which ignore the Chris- 
tian conscience of men in time of peace can 
not justly claim the lives of men in time of 
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Pur beautiful 


pure melody into your school 


A cHILD’s crying out “Oh, that star!” . . . “Such white, white snow!” is 
an instinctive response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to 
the things you can never teach by words. Yet through pure melody—tones 
rich and clear from the Victrola—you can put into the child-mind glows, 
rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every listening moment. 


For early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
Lark. For joyous study—lyrics, old hunting songs; Ave Maria as Ellen 
sang it to the harp of Allen-Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include 
the veritable shouts of a Roman mob. Use folk-songs for phrasing. Beau- 
tiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to teach, yet who knows how far and 
priceless in result. For imagination—Saint-Saens’ The Swan—lake-music 
so softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its head! These 
bring the artists and artistry of the world into the silence -of classrooms. 
Think of Schubert's Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds 
summons the rustling of invisible forces to the listening minds of the children. 


You will want to know how other schools use the Victrola and Victor 
records to bring beautiful pure melody to their pupils. Send for information 
—or at any store selling Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you 
listen, your mind will create abundant uses for them in classwork. 


Allegro Moderato Unfinished Negro Spiritual (Dvoradk— 
Symphony (Schubert)- Kreisler) - Frirz Kreister 1122 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6459 On Wings of Song 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Marsu 55052 (Mendelssohn) - WHeireTz 6152 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Praeludium_ (Jarnefelt) 
(Cavanass—Lieurance) Victor ConcerT ORCHESTRA 18323 
Cuemet 1015 Salut d’Amour 


Devotion (Mascagni) (Elgar) - - - ZimpBatisr 890 
Mormon TABERNACLE CuHorr 19829 Serenade 
Farewell to Cucullain (Titl) - Neapotiran Trio 16995 
(Londonderry Air) Fritz Slumber Boat 
KreisLER—Huso Kreister 3017 (Riley— Gaynor) LitTLEFIELD 18448 
Four Leaf Clover Solvejg’s Cradle Song—“Peer 
(Brownell) - - WitiiamMs’ 855 Gynt” (Grieg) - - Marsu 45321 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 


Hark! Hark! the Lark H 

iid = - - Cee we Ps - Fritz KreisLer 727 
Liebestraum (Liszt) SAMAROFF 6269 (Drdla) - Frirz Kreister 716 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark Swan, The 

(Bishop) - - - Gtuck 654 (Saint-Saens) - KinpLer 45096 
Minuet in G To a Wild Rose 

(Beethoven) - - Powerit 804 (MacDowell) Venetian Trio 18208 
Morning— “Peer Gynt” (Grieg) Waltz in E Flat 

Victor ConcerT OrcHESTRA 35470 (Durand) - - + Bauer 6508 
My Mother Bids Me Bind Waltz in G Flat Major 

My Hair (Haydn) Marsy 45092 (Chopin) - - MotseivircH 55156 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Political partisanship and secret diplo- 
macy must not draw men into the dilemma 
of deciding between support of country and 


war. 


loyalty to Christ. America should lead the 
way in this world peace crusade for which war- 
weary nations are everywhere waiting. 


Millions of heroes have died in a “war to 
end war.” We now know that war does not 
bring peace. What they undertook in war 
must be carried out by methods of peace. 


War is not inevitable. Rather its continu- 
ance is the suicide of civilization. Its futility 
is beyond question. We are determined that 
the whole war system shall be outlawed. 


The opportune results of this momentous 
issue are so great that we here and now call 
upon all people to avoid divisive, fruitless dis- 
cussions and to unite their energies in this 
great movement for the realization of a war- 
free world. 


We invite an educational crusade of all 
teachers and schools for the outlawry of war 
and for hastening the day when nations shall 
learn war no more. We refuse to believe that 
wholesale battlefield slaughter of human be- 
ings is necessary to mankind’s best welfare. 
We see war to be a menace to civilization and 
to be a real challenge to. the followers of the 
Prince of Peace. Choice men to kill choice 
men, Christians to kill Christians, is not the 
way of the Prince of Peace. 


We repudiate war as being self-defeating in 
its very nature. Peace and justice may be 
secured through conference and not through 
conflict. We advocate the abolition of mili- 
tary armaments by all nations except for an 
internal police force. We believe that the day 
‘has come when those who are friends of 
peace should definitely decide that war shall 
not be tolerated. War will destroy mankind 
unless mankind destroys war. We must banish 
this plague of mankind from the earth. We 
shall co-operate to devise complete machinery 
for peace that shall insure settlement of all 
international difficulties by reason instead of 
force, by law instead of by war. 





COURSES IN PLUMBING IN PITTS- 
BURGH COLLEGES 

The plumbing industry is going to school 
to learn how to train apprentices. A two- 
weeks’ intensive teacher training program will 
be offered in Pittsburgh from February 22 to 
March 6 by three agencies: The University of 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the National Trade Extension 
Bureau of the Plumbing and Heating Indus- 
tries. The faculty will be composed of eight 
instructors selected from the two schools and 
the Trade Extension Bureau. 

Communications may be addressed to E. 
L. Bowman, Educational Director, National 
Trade Extension Bureau, Mercantile Bank 
Building, Evansville, Indiana for further in- 
formation concerning the conference. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. By John Addison Clement. 503pp. 
1925. The Century Company. 

One of the most comprehensive treatments of 
secondary school theory and practice that has 
so far appeared is this new volume by Dr. 
John Addison Clement of the University of 
Illinois. It covers the whole range of the learn- 
ing processes, the teaching process, the objec- 
tives and the reorganized content of secondary 
education. The whole is treated in an epitom- 
ized form making it easy to get the meat of 
the principle. Extensive bibliography at the 
end of each chapter makes possible a more 
complete study of any topic desired. Teachers 
of education desiring to use the text will find 
the volume highly desirable from the stand- 
point of its thoroughly modern point of view 
and its scope. For intensive study of any 
phase of secondary education, however, it will 
be necessary to supplement the volume exten- 
sively. It includes chapters on Changing Con- 
ceptions of Secondary Education, The Nature 
and Use of Intelligence Tests and Educational 
Measurements in the High School, The Busi- 
ness of Curriculum Making in the Secondary 
School, Pupil-Guidance in the Junior-Senior 
High School, and Administrative Social Prob- 
lems of ‘Reorganized Secondary Education. It 
is recommended for professional reading by 
high school principals and teachers.—Paul A. 
Mertz. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND THE TEACHER 
OF SCIENCE. Brownwell and Wade. Pp. xi- 
322. The Century Company. 1925. 

This is a book in the Century Education Se- 
ries, edited by Doctor Chadsey. The book is 
divided into three parts, Part I having to do 
chiefly with classroom procedure; Part II de- 
voted to the teacher of science, his preparation 
and various phases of his work; Part III de- 
voted to consideration of the separate subjects 
in the science program of studies. 

This is an up-to-date handling of the work 
of the science teacher and of science instruc- 
tion in the high school. The chapter dealing 
with laboratory notebooks and laboratory notes 
is sure to be useful to all science teachers, 
and particularly to the inexperienced teacher. 
So likewise is the chapter on class manage- 
ment, which puts befcre the inexperienced 
teacher much that he should get through su- 
pervision but commonly fails to get in any way 
other than by hard experience. 

Throughout the book attention is given to 
the needs of the teacher of science in the small 
high school, and this fact will make it a de- 
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- @ Triples the Life of Every Set 

: A= binding . . . a binding to keep each 

volume firm and sound. A binding built 

U- specially to make this most useful Encyclopedia 

P. equally usable. A binding to meet the pressure 
of constant employment of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
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e€ The new special school binding for Compton’s is a strain- 

S sustaining and ere binding that challenges the sever- 

id est of tests and will meet the most exacting requirements. 

1- Crack it over your knee. Bend it until both covers meet. 

W Place a two hundred pound man on each side and stage a 

y tug of war for five minutes. Then examine it. Nota page 

ll disturbed, not a thread broken. Here is a binding made to 

\- order for continuous and permanent school and library use. 
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: Newly Patented Machinery Makes Possible 

COMPTON DURO-BOUND 
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r signed and patented machinery. The sewing, instead of by 

)= signature, is entirely through each and every page. Extra 

t heavy, strong, linen threads doubled are run through each 

y page in eleven different places and knotted together in such 


\s a manner to make it impossible for the leaves to be sepa- 
rated unless deliberately torn or cut out. Joints are heavily 
reinforced by specially heavy binding-cloth and lining. 
The backs of the volumes are unbreakable. 


An Ideal Binding DURO-BOUND 
for S ch Oo ol U se will withstand even Compton’s constant use 
This is indeed an ideal binding to meet the incessant thumb- THIS BOOKIS 


ing, bending and pulling to which Compton’s Pictured 0) @) 
Encyclopedia is subjected in the school. Now teachers MPT 


can banish any anxiety for the peeeorweten of text matter 
in Compton’s. For Compton 
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stay bound. Thesamered buckram cover and familiar design. 
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Write for sample pages or order direct from 
- F. E. Compton & Company, Publishers - 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
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sirable book to put upon the reading lists for 
teachers in the smaller school systems. The 
comments on laboratory furnishings and equip- 
ment have a very direct bearing upon the 
problems of the small school. 

The discussion of the textbook from the 
point of view of desirable qualities and the 
use to be made of it in home assignments and 
in laboratory work, are suggestive to the sci- 
ence teacher. The chapter dealing with ex- 
aminations and tests, indicating alternatives 
to the conventional set examination, is cer- 
tain to be helpful to all having to do with 
classroom instruction in the various science 
subjects. 

Each chapter is provided with a summary 
and there is an appendix dealing with certain 
phases of science work, laboratory equipment, 
types of classroom tests and type lessons. 

The book is commended to the attention of 
science teachers in our junior and senior high 
schools.—J. A. Foberg. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. By Paul Klap- 
per, Dean School of Education, College of 
the City of New York. xxii plus 304 pp. 
Appleton. 

A thoroughly reorganized manual of meth- 
ods of teaching reading in elementary and 
junior high schools. The author gives the 
theory underlying classroom procedure and the 
physiology of reading. He helps teachers to 
diagnose the reading difficulties of their pupils 
and suggests remedial programs. He stresses 
silent reading, analyzes standard tests and 
reading systems, suggests means of motivation 
and supplies adequate drill. Helpful for both 
teachers and supervisors. 


WuHy CHILDREN SucceEeD. By S. A. Courtis, 
Dean of Teachers College, Detroit. 271 pp. 
Courtis Standard Tests, 1807 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 

The author states the problem, gives the 
historical background, defines terms and con- 
cepts; then he measures activities, analyzes 
performances, heredity, maturity and train- 
ing; then summarizes. He has modified sta- 
tistical methods and has pointed out danger 
of predicting too much, but adds that we are 
still so bound by ignorance that the world 
sweeps forward to a destiny fixed by natural 
tendencies uncontrolled by human effort. Some 
achieve phenomenal success but most of us 
move on to the inevitable “mechanical” result. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN GE- 
OGRAPHY. By Mendel E. Branom, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. xi 
plus 188 pp. Macmillan. 

After a discussion of the need of objective 
tests and criteria for their selection in geog- 
raphy, the author gives place, factual and 
problem tests, then interprets the results of 
such objective measurements. 





One learns much from his teachers; more, 
from his school fellows; but most of all from 
his pupils —The Talmud. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn ~~ Bacon, 11 East 36th St., New York 
ity: 

CUENTOS, ROMANCES Y CANTARES. By A. M. 
Espinosa. $.80. 

Easy Latin. A Reader for Beginners. By 
Jared W. Scudder. $1.25. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Academy Classics. Edited 
by Thurber and Adams. $.65. 

APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By David S. 
Burleson. $.92. 


LE LetIT CHOSE. By Alphonse Daudet. Edit- 
ed by S. S. Barney. $.80. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 

FIBER AND FINISH. Studies for the develop- 

ing of personality. By E. E. Dodd. $.80. 

Les MISERABLES. Par Victor Hugo. Edited 
by Noelia Du Burke. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 
HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD. By Hutton 
Webster. 


Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: 

First YEAR LATIN. By Walter Eugene Fos- 

ter and Samuel Dwight Arms. $1.28. 


Lyons and Carnahan, 131 East 23rd Street, New 
York City: 
HEALTH Hapsits. Books one and two. Health, 
Happiness, Success Series. By William 
E. Burkard, Raymond L. Chambers and 
Frederick W. Maroney. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


Toute LA FRANCE. By Jean Leeman. $1.00. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

THE NEw Civics. For Secondary Schools. By 
Roscoe Lewis Ashley. 

MILLINERY. By Jane Loewen. 

DAviIp COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith. 

CHILDHOOD FEARS. Psycho-analysis and the 
inferiority-fear complex. By . F 
Morton. 


Wuat Is FaitH? By J. Gresham Machen. 


Scott Foresman and Company, 5 West 19th 
Street, New York City: 


Wuat Is ENGLISH? By C. H. Ward. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Our INSECT FRIENDS AND Fors, Our ANI- 
MAL FRIENDS AND FOES, OuR BIRD 
FRIENDS AND Fors. Romance of science 
series. By William Atherton Dupuy. 
$.80 each. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY and other 
Patriotic Stories. The Winston Clear- 
Type Popular Classics. Edited by John 
M. Foote. 
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M. THE RECOGNITION OF MERIT 
By The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public schools of the country 
™ is striking evidence of the merits of the system. 
S. On January 1, 1926, Gregg sce 

Shorthand had been adopted for 
lit- exclusive use in the High Schools : 

of 94.94% of the cities and towns pa O% fF 10a Turomine | S'S | 
Ds- whose high schools teach short- Re 

hand. 
p- . 
30. The status of the different 
ed shorthand systems in the public 

schools of the United States is 
th indicated by the accompanying — 

map and graph. Osea carexonsk aLseR RL Fm) 
on 

Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelming majority of the high schools of 
™ the country, because it has been found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of 
““Sreatest good to the greatest number.”’ 

S- — . 
8. The Gregg Publishing Company 
ad New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
h, 
m °« "4 aC >. at aC » 4 , « _ ene on » « I< >i « xc 
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before summer vacation. U 





























f Modern Teachers Bureau \ i { 
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j Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
. \ Film Slide rojector has made possible a great new 
service. 
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FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. Pro and Con. Vol. : © 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ApA M. Forry, a teacher at Columbia and 
a member of the Tenure Sub-Committee of 
the P. S. E. A. in 1924-25, has been appointed 
president of the N. E. A. Round Table on 
Special Education with power to name a com- 
mittee of five to assist her. 


ERNA GRASSMUCK, State Director of Geog- 
raphy, was elected President at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers held on December 28 and 29 in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The membership of this Coun- 
cil is approximately 3,000 and the regular 
circulation of the Journal of Geography, its 
official publication, is more than 4,800. Miss 
Grassmuck is the first woman to be elected 
president of the Council. 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, president of Carth- 
age College, Carthage, Illinois, has accepted 
the chair of practical theology at the Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, his 
duties to begin September 1, 1926. Dr. Hoover 
succeeds the late Dr. J. A. Clutz, who died 
near Stockholm, Sweden during the past sum- 
mer. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Schools, on January 4, was re- 
elected superintendent of the public schools 
for a term of four years. It is the first time 
in the history of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education that a superintendent has _ been 
elected for more than one year. Dr. Broome 
has been superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Schools for five years, going there from East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


G. D. WHITNEY, who has been Acting Di- 
rector of Vocational Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh since July, 1925, has 
been made Director of Vocational Education. 


MarTIN MALONEY has given $250,000 to the 
University of Pennsylvania as the nucleus of 
a fund for the erection within three years of 
a $750,000 building for the medical division 
of the hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


GeorGE H. ASHLEY, State Geologist, Harris- 
burg, was elected Counsellor of the Geological 
Society of America on December 28. 


Dr. JOHN J. ABEL, professor of pharma- 
cology at Johns Hopkins University, has been 
awarded the first annual prize of the Research 
Corporation of America for “having done more 
to promote human enjoyment of life than 
any other living American scientist.” The 
award is $2,500. 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, JR., a student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, will represent 
Pennsylvania as Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
University in 1926-27. 


A. C. CLOETINGH of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, president of the Pennsylvania Intercol- 
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legiate Dramatic Association, has announced 
that a feature of the organization’s work wi!l 
be to assist high schools of the State in the 
matter of. choice of plays and selection of 
scenery and to give aid in the coaching of pro- 
ductions. 


W. H. KRETCHMAN, Superintendent of the 
Somerset County Schools, has issued a very 
good report of the school year closing July 1, 
1925. Articles included are of interest to 
teachers, school directors and patrons. 


T. C. MCDOWELL was appointed director of 
Peters Township School District, Franklin 
County in April, 1916. He retired December, 
1925. During the nine years and seven months 
as a director he never missed a meeting of the 
school board, either regular or special. He 
always took an active part in the school build- 
ing situations of the district and was instru- 
mental in effecting some marked improvements 
in the school plant. 


CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN S. CARROLL 
and Deputy Superintendent Robert C. Shaw 
spoke at the dedication of a new elementary 
school building in Dunbar Township, Fayette 
County, December 17. 


JOSEPH H. Tupor, formerly mathematics in- 
structor at Penn State, has received a radio 
set, a cash fund of several hundred dollars 
and hundreds of letters from former students. 
Professor Tudor has been confined to his home 
for some time. 


EDWIN C. Broome, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Schools, spoke at the laying of 
the cornerstone for the new Girls’ Trade School 
at Thirteenth and Brandywine Streets, Phila- 
delphia, on December 15. 


THE school district of Ephrata borough is 
planning to erect a modern junior-senior high 
school building. The preliminary plan com- 
prising approximately 20 classrooms, gym- 
nasium and a large auditorium will cost 
$125,000. 


THE school board of Manheim borough, Lan- 
caster County has prepared preliminary plans 
of a high school building with all classrooms, 
special rooms, auditorium and gymnasium on 
one floor. Cost, approximately, $80,000. 


. KINGSTON, Luzerne County is planning a 
junior-senior high school building to accommo- 
date 2,000 pupils. 


PLANS and specifications have been com- 
pleted for a new school building to replace the 
structure which was destroyed by fire at 
Youngsville, Warren County, last March. The 
school loan of $40,000 will be supplemented by 
$10,000 from donations and other sources. The 
plans provide for eight rooms, combination 
auditorium-gymnasium and special rooms. 
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“This summer has been the 

ie most pleasant one I have ever 
9 spent as well as the most 
profitable. I regret very much 
that it is impossible for me 
to continue selling the Stu- 
dent’s this fall, as 1 had be- 
come more interested in my 
work every day. I am look- 
ing forward even now to my 
return and I shall plan to 
stay permanently.” 
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We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one will be appointed 
an exclusive representative and will be given an 
exceptional proposition, bound to produce a good 
income. In past summers some of our special 
representatives have averaged $1,000, and many 
earned over $600. This is at the rate of $3,000 
a year or better for those who qualify for posi- 
tions in our permanent organization. 


The Attractions of 
Travel Will be Yours! 
Each position carries with it an oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 


secondary, should carry weight when you consider 
next summer’s plans. 


Every Advantage to 
Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 








7016 Euclid Ave. 








"TEACHERS 


You Can Easily Earn $500 Next Summer! 


A CERTAIN number of teachers may find an ideal opportunity for 
added income this summer by answering this advertisement of The S. L. 
Weedon Company which is seeking people to fill a high type of position 
that is very agreeable and highly remunerative. 


You Can Earn $500 in a Few Weeks! 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 5-B 


day they start to work, and railroad fare paid. 
Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training and 
constant "help, will start those accepted on an 
exceptional business career along school lines. 
Agreeable associates, of course, and of the highest 
type. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your in- 
quiry we will send you a “High Way 
to Success,” descriptive of the kind of work, the 
position, and the Company; and a personal letter, 
telling you whether or not you can fit into one 
of these openings. Remember, we have been in 
business over 20 years, and will place those ac- 
cepted in positions that not only offer a chance 
to exchange a summer of leisure for one of 
income and travel, but which also may lead to 
a permanent connection, Please state your age, 
education and qualifications in reply. We suggest 
an immediate inquiry. Address Dept. 5-B. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 











LowER MorELAND Township, Montgomery 
County has awarded contracts for the erection 
of a new school building of seven classrooms 
and a gymnasium at a cost of $63,000. 


PLANS and specifications have been complet- 
ed for the new junior high school building at 
Williamsport comprising twenty-two class- 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasium and special 
rooms at a cost of $400,000. 


PRELIMINARY plans have been made for 
school buildings in Upper Darby Township, 


Delaware County at Drexel Hill, Stonehurst 
Hills and Highland Park. 


WHEN the two new junior high schools at 
Uniontown, Fayette County are completed, 
Uniontown will operate a well-organized pro- 
gram on the 6-3-3 basis. 


As a reward for their promise to abstain 
from the use of tobacco, school director, P. J. 
Stein, Clinton Township, Lycoming County, 
treated sixteen boys enrolled in the Muncy 
Station schools to an auto trip to Harrisburg. 
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While in the city the party visited the —— 
Department of Public Instruction, State Li- 
brary and Museum, several industries and the 


various historic shrines. They met Governor 
Pinchot, State Superintendent Haas and the 
heads of many bureaus. The boys composing 
the party were: Arthur Barto, Carl Barto, 
Charles Barto, Philip Hartranft, Robert Keeb- 
ler, Harry Kurtz, Lester Kurtz, LaRue Neu- 
fer, Oscar Neufer, Albert Opp, Carl Opp, Don- 
ald Stine, Paul Yagel, Guy Schreck, Richard 
Buck, LaRue Moore. 


THE Indiana Normal School conducted an 
impressive Christmas Vesper Service on Sun- 
day, December 20. The program was made up 
of carols and included a processional and re- 
cessional that gave a solemn touch to the ex- 
ercises. The organ prelude and postlude were 
the only instrumental numbers. The vesper 
choir directed by Mary Lowman was assisted 
by Irma Bartholomew and Grace Leyda, so- 
pranos, and J. W. Neff, bass. The Erodelphian- 
Huyghenian Literary Society gave two one-act 
plays “The Christmas Guest” and “Why the 
Chimes Rang” as part to the Christmas pro- 
gram of the Indiana State Normal School. 


IN accordance with the custom established 
three years ago West Chester Normal School 
held a Christmas Carol Service on the evening 
of December 17. Beginning at 7:15 a quartet of 
brass instruments played several selections 
from the belfry of the main building. At 7:30 
when the processional was played, the chapel 
was filled to overflowing. Previous to their 
entry, the combined girls’ glee clubs, dressed 
in white and holding lighted candles, sang 
Adeste Fidelis. Their march to their seats, 
all the while chanting the ancient hymn, was 
both beautiful and impressive. 


THE Chester County School Directors’ As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in December, 
authorized County Superintendent Saylor to 
collect $5 per district for the purchase of a 
car for a dental hygienist in rural schools. 


THE Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has just. published its Ninth Annual Re- 
port, which gives detailed statistics and a de- 
scriptive account of the development of Voca- 
tional Education in Pennsylvania and in the 
United States. Persons interested in Voea- 
tional Education will find this report worth 
studying. Copies may be had by addressing 
J. C. Wright, Director, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY is forecasting the 
grades of the present freshman class by means 
of scholastic record, college entrance exam- 
ination standing, psychological test score and 
age. The method was devised by Dr. Carl 
Brigham, associate professor of Psychology. 


CHESTNUT HILL TOWNSHIP, Monroe County, 
has built a new school building at Brodheads- 
ville. This consolidated school accommodates 
the high school and three rural schools. It is 
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the first unit of the projected type of building. 
W. S. Taft of the Department of Public In- 
struction and Judge Schull of the Monroe 
County Court made the dedication addresses on 
November 24. 


Mrs. HENRY BYLLESBY of Chicago, widow of 
Henry Byllesby, Lehigh ’78, has given $40,000 
to Lehigh University for the endowment of a 
research fellowship in engineering. 


THE School Board of Rush Township pur- 
chased a school site of one acre and erected 
thereon a one-teacher wooden building at an 
approximate cost of $4,500. The building was 
dedicated December 22. 


THE Carnegie Steel Company has issued its 
third Safety Calendar. Each month is illus- 
trated by a poster done by a school boy or 
girl between the ages of 11 and 18 years, in 
the public and parochial schools of the ten 
cities in which the Carnegie Steel Company 
has its manufacturing plants. As a safety 
first project the “Safety Calendar” is a suc- 
cess for the influence of the contests for safety 
posters is widespread and enthusiastic. 


C. E. BENSON, professor of Educational 
Psychology at New York University, delivered 
a series of lectures on Child Psychology and 
Education before the combined institute of 
Mahanoy City, Mahoney Township and Shen- 
andoah School District on January 4 and 5. 


FEBRUARY 12 to 22 has been designated as 
“Patriots’ Week,” although it covers a ten- 
day period. During this period the National 
Jefferson Centennial Committee hope to raise 
money enough to free Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson, from debt and to preserve 
it as a national shrine. The following Penn- 
sylvania educators are on the National Edu- 
cational Committee: S. S. Baker, President 
of Washington and Jefferson College; Super- 
intendent Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia; 
William Dick, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education; Thomas E. Finegan; Ez- 
ra Lehman, Principal of the Shippensburg 
State Normal School. 


CAMP HILL passed a $40,000 loan for a new 
school house at a special election on January 
1d. 


THE October issued of The Normal School 
Herald, published by the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School, is a rural community 
number and contains many helpful suggestions 
on assembly programs, community plays and 
pageants, community meetings, rural school 
equipment, Pennsylvania geography, etc. 


THE Cheltenham High School and the Ben- 
jamin R. Myers School of Elkins Park, Pa. 
gave concerts on December 12 and November 
30, respectively, which reflected credit upon 
the ability of Music Director I. AL Bartholo- 
mew. 
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n [FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 
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When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


| When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
. which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed by 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals with 
proven character, without security. 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


= 3. SS a a Me 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 
Total cost on $ 50 for four months is § 4.35 
“6 Lt) “ee 80 “sé sé e “sé 7.00 


“ “6 “ 100 “ “6 “ ih 8.75 
ee ii) ee 160 é sé iz) ee 14.00 
oe +s “es 200 se se se ss 17.50 
Lt) “e oe 260 “ee “ of “ee 22.75 
Ld “eé se 300 “e se é “ee 26.26 


1F PAID IN REGULAR PAYMENTS 


GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY 


1005 Market Street ..............00+ PHILADELPHIA SRO) Watt: DUR OG anc cciciccscccisiceicceses READING, PA. 
(Room 704 Vandam Building) 431 Lackawanna Avenue..... SCRANTON, PA. 


aes P : 
No 7 Wood Street te PHILADELPHIA 31. Public Square ......... WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building ............ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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» NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42°ST. Mew York lity 


TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut Sta 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mer. 


BRANCHES 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 Hose Bldg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mer. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonie Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. é 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mer. 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
-seiggalaaaead TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions. 














Has Your School 
a Band? 


NSTRUMENTAL music is now 
recognized as an important study 

in many High and Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 

There are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 
program without agy cost to the 
board of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds. 

We will be glad to outline a plan to 
meet your requirements, showing how 
instruments can be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 


Band 
Makers of Instruments 
5222-7¥ Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 


RED. CHAPPED HANDS THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
’ 5222-7) Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


We are interested in placing instrumental music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 




















Competent Teachers Wanted 
Good schools—high salaries 
Register now for New Jersey positions 


FEDERAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
802 Clinton Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


























made soft and smooth by anoint- 
ing freely with gentle, antiseptic 
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entholalum ) |\i#. ———- 

Write for free sample Sorieigis aS OS = SEG ip oN Be re 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. Schaap 
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a | 
LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 

Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 

FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency. } 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. Southern Building, Washington. Affiliated Agencies widely scattered. | 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU. Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. College work only. j 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. | 


2! 
If you should attend the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, Feb. 21-25, come to see 
us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 

















For PLAYS, STORIES AND LITERATURE 
to stimulate your HEALTH PROGRAM urite 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WEARY NERVES 


Laboratory Furniture 


Students’ Chemistry Desk 


In quality of material, character of workmanship, finish and 
service, you wil! find Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the best 
to be obtaired. and these facts are generally admitted by ed- 
ucators who have had experience with the various makes. 







_ Aninteresting book tells the Kewaunee story, with illustra- 
tions. It will'be sent to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce. 


C. G. Campbeil, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other 
Principal Cities 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Established in 1918, we celebrate our eighth birthday and our steady growth with the 
opening of our New York Office. We have averaged a 34.8% increase each year over 
the preceding year. Our placements in 1925 were 727.4% of our placements in 1918. 
Our efficiency record, the ratio of placements to calls listed, has increased 66.5% in 
the past three years. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 























tn PONCE 


Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily comprehended 
instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour at commercial 
speed without physical strain. q 

We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils have been 
supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent 
postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching ‘n Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. . 

FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 

Economics. 

School Special Courses Principal 
Bloomsburg ....... Reverie ODOM AGC ort seeeeeee eG C, L. Riemer 
CoC A ernest tery rier rae smn ict rrer John A. Entz 
NGHOVROD. eich gas eacicvaesc siacalereWisteaie es ina UT etnias Maas Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ME MAT MOEN 05 5 as 0 be poss sie vessel oLoue) Sbuss bud a love WAIN eee a ba SIS Ole OI eRe Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ T. T. Allen 
BEGINDOLO |. .....5.5...0 PEE Pep RUION 9 550i aidiccleaccsaiee. ssercss rel astaieate C. C. Crawford 
EREAMRANAE e.g 0:55 sarah Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music.. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... -Library and Art Education................... A. C. Rothermel 
ROC RIPEN = 555 5:55.72 tales are sealers Beewe eee Rr batelits ah Uc vv aviters Sipe Ser RED Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield ......... Home Economics and Music................. William H. Straughn 
Millersville ....... POUEROS eis iaro/e 0s) acscaiete oars sieele wa¥e tsi Sislole eine siecoleted C. H. Gordinier 
PR AMIDEMPRERAITIN NS 2521 (a2 ce gis eiaa io tee Sate e eb exe esi vionsiotarsiniere Decroareras Ezra Lehman 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education ..............ceeeeeeeeeeees J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music ............++++- Andrew Thomas Smith 

Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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